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BEST LITERATURE IN THE BEST FORM. 











A New Series of 





English Classics for Schools. 











This series, seven numbers of which are already issued, or are 
nearly ready for publication, is intended to provide the gems of English 
literature for school use at the least possible price. 

The texts have been carefully edited ana are accompanied by ade- 
quete explanatry notes. They are well printed from new type of 
good size, and are uniformly bound in boards. 

The numbers already published or in an advanced state of prepa- 








ration are: 






Macaulay’s Second Essay on the 










Earl of Chatham - - 20 cents. 
Sir Roger de Coverly Papers, from 

The Spectator, - - - 920 cents. 
Irving’s Sketch Book--Selections 20 cents. 
Scott’s (Sir Walter) Ivenhoe - 50 cents. 
Scott’s (Sir Walter) Marmion -  4Ocents. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Czesar - 20 cents. 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night - 20 cents. 






The publisher’s believe ‘that this series of English Classics for 
Schools present the best edition now published, of the works included, 
at anything like the prices at which they are sold, echanically and 
editorially they are excellent examples of book-making. The notes are 
not so full as to becloud the text, but yet are sufficient for all necessary 
explanation. 








Favorable terms will be made for first introduction or 
for regular supply. Correspondence solicited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 




















NEW YORK. 258-260 WABASH AVE., 
CIN *INNATI. 
CHICAGO. CH ICAGO. 
co jJOSEPH(ILLOTTS ..... 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS. =a :xurm, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404,604, 351,170, 1889. 











AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mroucnour me WORLD. 


Ow iThey 








UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO 
The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, 


ing, Medical, sal Sebools 


itary, and Comm 
Open Tuesday, Sept. 13. 

Wide range of elective studies. Sixty Profes- 
tion (except tn Lav, “Medical, agiacerian a3 
on (exce} Ww. 

Commercial Schools) Faex. Entrance fee. $10, 
Contingent fee, $5 per term 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. 4. 
Its Diploma admits to al] the Courts of the State 
without examination. 


MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. i4; 
Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 


8 9, 10 and 12. For Catalogues ad 
dé. W. Monser, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 
R. H. JESSE, 
President. 





G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


HAVE NOW READY 


VERTEBRATE 
EMBRYOLOGY. 


A Text Book for Students and Practitioners, by 
A. Milnes Marshall, M. D., F. S., Beyer 
Professor of Zoology in Owen’s College. 

Author of “A Junior Course in Practical 
Zoology.’ Large octavo, 700 pages, 
with over 250 illustrations, $6.00. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


A Junior Course in Practical Zoology, by A. 
Milnes Marshall and C. H. Hurst, with 48 
woodcuts. Octavo, $3.50. 


This book has been received with cordial com- 


mendation by the leading instructors on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 








Elements of Magnetism & Electricity. 


With practical instructions tor the performance 
of experiments and the construction ot cheap 
apparatus. By John Angell, F. C. S. Head- 
master Manchester Mechanics’ Institution 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 16 mo., 
illustrated, $1.00. 


Ot this practical little manual over 100,000 
copies have been sold. 


READY MAY 2. 


Outlines of Roman History. 


By Henry F. Pelham, Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in the University of Oxford. Large 12 
mo, with maps, $1.75. 

This work has been planned more particularly 
to meet the requirements of higher grade students 
and reading classes, 


Special terms to instructors on copies for exam 
ination and on supplies for first introduction, 


Catalogues of Educational Publications sent on 
application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

















SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOTL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in. Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, 
Pror. Grorce J. Brusn, 
7-J-6 Director, New Haven, Conn. 





Cornell University. 


Summer Cour: es Students july 6-Aug. Is 
reek, 


atin, German, French, English, Elocu- 
tion, Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, 
Pedagogy, History, Political and Social Science. 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Free- 
hand and Mechanical Drawing, Physics! Train- 
ing. Summer courses are also offered in the 
SCHOOL OF LAW, For circulars apply to 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, §. Y. 





(Incorporated. ) 


" PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SK 


Philosophical, Electrical and Chemical 
APPARATUS. 


Special attention given to the complete equip- 
ment of scientific laboratories. 





We solicit correspondence and will send our 
abridged ‘catalogue No. 219 to intending pur- 
chasers, if this journal is mentioned. 


QUEEN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Ete, 


“Write for in ice list, mentioning school in 
which you teach. Special guotations will be made 
on quantitees for school use. 











| To take orders for 

our STANDARD, 

SCIENTIFIC. and 
ARTISTIC Books. 


TREACHER 
WANTED (tera asic 


circulars and terms, address 
J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., 
914 Locust Street, St..Louis, Mo. 


Weightless Gem" Beds 


Piano and Typewriters’Chairs 
Mires. 
Ve 











NEW YORK AND LONDON 





Office Desks. 
H.Andrews&Go.*turenao: 





2 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 














Color Teaching in PublicSchools. 


- = <== —— --— — 


' The Prang Educational Company Have . Now Ready for Teachers a 


SUCCESTIONS FOR COLOR TEACHING. 


THs book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational 

and aesthetic principles involved in the right teaching of color, Its 
clear and practical directions for the teachers’ guidance in class exercises 
of different grades make it a most valuable school-room help. It is illus- 
trated with numerous plates, showing photographic reproductions of 
class work and include miniature Fac Simives, in their actual colors, of 








color charts for school use. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tab- 
lets and Colored Papers, address the publishers. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


646 Washington St., Boston, 


TEACHERS! 


dt you desire a position in the South, register with 

SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
of Montgomery, Alabama, Positions filled over 
the entire South. Registration fee, two dollars, 
School Boards or individuals wishing to employ 
teachers, apply to us. 
Register now and be ready tor the first vacancies 
reported, 


It will cost you nothing. 


T. W. DEYAMPERT, 
Manager, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA 


47 Kast toth St., New York. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





STUDY. LATIN & GREEK at 
* Sight, use our **Iinter- 

linear Classics.’’ Sample pages 
and Catalogue of School Books free, C E 
SILVER & SONS, No. (p) 1102 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEXAS FRPE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming to the front, Teachers of culture 
and character are in great demand. Wehave been 
successful in the past and have prospects tor a 
busy season, Try us, Send stamp for particulars 


to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Tyler, Texas. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Fai Pll ae omen =F 2: U. 8. A. 
School, College & Acade! 7 BE Ls 
paper 


\Price and Terms Free. Name this 








$75.00 to $250 00 PER MONTH, 


can be made working forus. Spare hours turned to 
good account, This is of especial interest and value 
to teachers. Never mind about sending stamp. Ad- 
dress B. ¥. JOHNSON & CO,, Richmond, Va. 





SUMMER SCHOOL at the WORLD'S FAIR. 


ABLE FACULTY. 
UNSURPASSED EQUIPMENT. 
NICE CROUNDS. 


DEPARTMENTS AND FACULY. 


Psychology.—Director, Col. Francis Sloyd.—Director, Walter S. Kenyon. 


W. Parker, Chicago, Illinois, 
Natural Science.—Director, Prof. 
Wilber S. Jackman, Chicago, IIl. 
Arithmetic.—Director, Wm. H. Grif- 

fin, Chicago, Ill. 
Drawing,.—Director, Dr. Langdon S. 
Thompson, Jersey City, N. J. 


Music.—Directors, Prof. Chas. E.Whit- 


ing, Boston, Mass.; Prof. F. H. Pease, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Language and Reading.—Direc- 


tress, Miss Mathilde Coffin, Detroit, 


Mich, 


Chicago, III. 

Physical Culture.—Director, Carl J. 
Kroh, Chicago, III. 

Model Class and Primary Teach- 
img.—Directress, Miss Sarah E. 
Griswold, Chicago, II, 

Kindergarten. — Directress, Annie 
E, Allen, Chicago, III, 

Chalk Modeling.—Directress, IdaC. 
Heffron, Chicago, III. 

Music Department.—Assistant, Jen- 
nie A. Worthington, Albion, Mich. 

Drawing Department.—Assistant, 
Miss Lillie M. Godden, Chicago, III. 


Bae TEN MINUTES FROM THE WoRLD’s Fair Grounps. 
Boe Morninc Sessions ON ty. 
$= Worvn’s Farr Arrernoons AND EvEnINGs. 


The Session Begins Monday, July 10th, 1893, and Con- 
tinues Three Weeks, 


DRAWING AND MUSIC, 


The Thompson Symtem of Vrawing and the Whiting Publ 
School Music Course will be the Systems ot Drawing and esa tenght. " 


A large circular is being prepared which will contain the syllabi of the different 


departments. 


This will be sent on request. 


THE FULL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Do not make any arrangements tor the summer which will prevent you from 


attending this school. 


For fall information send for large circular, or write to 


W. E. PULSIFER, } 


3 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


° 8 
MANAGERS. 


E. E. SMITH, 
86 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


The Sauveur Summer College of Langugges. 


THE EIGHTEENTH SESSION OF THE SCHOOL WILL BE HELD AT 


Rockford College, "iio? Te Begin July ad. 


ILLINOIS, 
Rockford has been selected because of its proximity to the Chicago Kxposition. Languages taught: 
French, German, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Ancient and Modern Seash also Art Cowie oo 
Physical Culture, ° 
or board and rooms address the manager, Miss E. C. Herrick, Rockford College, Rockford, Ll, 
For further information and circulars of his educattonal works, address 
DR, L. SAUVEUK, 5 Copley St., Roxbury (Boston,) Mass. 





McCABE’S CELEBRATED CORSET 


Is BCOMMDED by LEADING DRESSMAKEKS because of its 
neat fit and model shape, 


THE SIDE IS UNBREAKABLE. 


Ladies who try this Corset find that it improves thelr figure with- 
out causing physical injury or discomfort. The Sideis Flexible. 


Senp cor Free CaATraLtoGug, Lapy AGEnrs WANTED, 


_ §T. LOUIS CORSET CO., 


19th and Morgan Sts., - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS. 





MOTTO:—The Cultured Mind; The Skillful Hand. 


The FOURTEENTH YEAR of this School for Boys will 


Open Next September, 


At which time a NEW CLASS OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
BOYS will be admitted. 


Requisites for Admission to the First Year Class: 


Candidates must be at least 14 years vld; they must be thorough in Arith- 
metic, through Percentage and Interest; they must be clear and accurate in oral 
analysis of arithmetical examples; they must be familiar with Geography, and 
able to draw reasonably accurate maps from memory; they must spell well, write 
well and compose well. 

Boys who can present certificates of admission to a first-class High School or 
to a school of equal grade, will be accepted without examination. 

Candidates may send in their names at any time. 


THE FIRST EXAMINATION WILL BE ON 


Thursday, June 8th, from 9 till 3 O’clock. 


A SECOND EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 


Friday, September (5th. 


The preference will be given, frst, to those bearing Certificates of Qualifica- 
tion; second, to those earliest enrolled as Candidates, provided they are found 
well qualified; ¢hird/y, to those who stand highest on examination, All appli- 
cants should present certificates of character. 

The full Tuition Fees are as follows:— 


FIRGT YEAR.....0..0..ccccocsccccscccsescosssseesescesees 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 


One-half of the year’s fee is due in September, and one-half in February. 
No allowance for absence or coming late. 

The School has no dormitory, and non-resident pupils must room and board 
with relatives, or in satisfactory families. 

Parents not familiar with our aims and methods, may be interested to know: 

1. The School does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great 
many tools, 

2. It is not the aim of the School to make mechanics. 

8. Equal attention is paid to Literature, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work, 
and Drawing. 

4. There is no opportunity to earn money at the School, 

5. The Course of Study covers three years, and must be taken in regular 
order. 

6. Each day’s program has two hours for shop-work and four for recitations 
and drawing. 

7. Boys with bad habits are not wanted, and will not be retained. 

8. During the second and third years, two hours per week are given to 
Military Drill. The Government furnishes instruction and arms. 

9. Graduates are prepared to enter a high grade Technical School, to go into 
business, or to enter upon any occupation requiring a well disciplined mind and 
hand. 

A Catalogue, giving the Course of Study and Practice, the Theory and 
Method of the School, Old Examination questions, with items of Expense, 
etc., will be sent on application to 

C. M. WOODWARD, Director, 
or, GEO, M, BARTLETT, Secretar 
WASHINGTO 





’ UNIVERSITY, 





St, Louis, May 20, 1883, 
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Nine Editions are Printed for the Editors, b 
PeRRIN & SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each 
month, and “Entered at the post-office at St. 
Louis, Mo .and admitted for transmission through 
the mails at second-class rates.” 





Mu. J. H. Batss, ds ga Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMEKICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 





Var 
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St. Louis, Mo., May 9, 1893. 
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SUGGESTIONS of speakers, writers, 
subjects and modes of proceeding are 
earnestly solicited from all concerned. 
It is manifestly impossible to com- 
municate personally with all whose 
co-operation is desired, and it is there- 
fore hoped that responses will be made 
without formality or delay. 

Applications for documents and in- 
formation may be made to the Assist- 
ant Secretary, at the address given be- 
low, to whom communications should 
be sent. if 

CHARLES C. BONNEY, 
President of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary. 
CLARENCE E. YOUNG, 

Assistant Secretary, 

World’s Congress Headquarters, 
Chicago, U. 8. A. 


> 





Teachers’ Incomes. 


Teachers can add largely to their 
incomes by working for us during 
spare hours, without interfering at all 
with their school duties ; in fact, the 
character of the work is educational 
and directly in their line. Write at 








J» B. MERWIN.....cgsecccccces Managing Editor. 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
JERIAH BONHAM ......... Associate Editor, 
Terms, per year, in advance,....... ....+s00- $1 50 
Single COPY. .secccveccscsccccccccvccscvcvee 15 








TxI1s Journal is not responsible for 
the views expressed by its contribu- 
tors. 


WHEN the address of this Journal 
is to be changed, give the old as well 
as the new address. 

a ooo 

ADDREss all communications, and 
make all drafts, money and express 
orders payable to THE AMERICAN 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, and not to 
any individual connected with the 


paper. 








People who come to our “Congress 
Hotel,” ‘‘Cottages’”’ and ‘Tents,’’ in 
addition to all the other advantages, 
will be sure of seats going to and com- 
ing from the World’s Fair Grounds 


after the fatigue of the day. The 
encampment grounds, covered by 


natural forest trees, laid out in regular 
blocks with streets and Portland 
cement side-walks, city system of 
sewerage, an abundant supply of city 
(lake) water, and lighted by electricity 
—all combined to make this the most 
desirable location for this great 
National gathering that could have 
been selected in the city of Chicago. 
See page 11 for further information. 





THE special ad vantages of our ‘‘cot- 
tages’’ and ‘‘tents,’’ for caring for the 
people who visit the World’s Fair, 
are clearly and specifically set forth 
on pages 9 and 11. Better consult 
them, and ask the attention of all 
your friends to these propositions. 
About one dollar a day covers the ex- 
pense, you see. 





as 
os 





once to B. F. Johnson, & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va, for particulars. 





Yes, a loving heart is the beginning 
_of all Knowledge, 





SEE page 11 for fall and specific in- 
formation as to new and enlarged 
plans of ‘‘The World’s Fair Protective 
Entertainment Association.’’ This 
page fully explains the “Bond Plan,”’ 
which insures you a safe, attractive 
and economical place to stay while 
you visit the World’s Fair, ata rate 
of about one dollar per day! 





WE cannot afford to be ignorant in 
this country no matter what it may 
cost to give the people intelligence. 
At certain crisis human society has 
its enigmas; enigmas which resolve 
themselves into light for sages, but 
which the ignorant in their darkness 
translate into violence, barbarism and 
riot. The philosopher is slow to ac- 
cuse. He takes into consideration the 
agitation caused by these great prob- 
lems which can not pass without cast- 
ing about them many dark shadows. 


rE 


Importing Ignorance. 


: W. WEBER, United States 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
discussing the immigration question 
in Cooper Union, said among. other 
things: 

If we had in force from February 
1, to November 1, 1892, an educational 
test of reading and writing, we would 
have shut out from this port of those 
above the age of 15 years 57,000 out of 
275,000 arrivals. We would haveshut 
out in round numbers: . 

229 Scandinavians out of.... 42,060 


890 Germans outof.......... 44,000 
1,916 Irish out of.............. 25,000 
8,140 Austrians out of......... 18,900 
4,331 Russiansoutof..... .... 22,000 
6,265 Hungarians out of....... 22,000 
9,750 Poles out of............. 17,000 

28,279 Italians out of.........-. 48,000 


From which it appears that the 
Scandinavians are the best educated 
among all immigrants coming to our 
shores from Europe. They outrank 
even the Germans, who are justly 
proud of the excellent schools of their 
fatherland. 

- This explains why the Scandinav- 
ians in this country so generally and 
strongly favor an educational test for 
intending immigrants, Tlliteracy is 





practically unknown in Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden, and the Scandi- 
navians think that it ought to be 
wiped out here. 

They will give unanimous and en- 
thusiastic support to legislation the 
object of which is to bar out immi- 
grants who cannot read or write. By 
force of habit as well as on the grounds 
of principle they are emphatically op- 
posed to the business of importing ig- 
norance. 


>> 
o> 


THE people, we hope, will go to the 
World’s Fair by the million in face of 
this unparalleled event—an immense 
promise of all benefits at once—a rage 
for civilization—an excess of progress 
—an improvement that will exceed 
measure and comprehension—must be 
placed this grave, strange, fomenting 
unrest of the masses. Intelligence 
will illuminate it, guide it, restrain it. 
Ignorance will blind them to its im- 
mense significence and train to hate, 
instead of love, and to despair if 
of hope. Yes, we méis¢ educate or we 
must meet and pay for the conse- 
quences of ignorance. 








How many souls these quiet, patient, 
unknown and unmentioned teachers 
have kindled and illuminated,. made 
strong to do, whose virtue goes on 
Propagating itself, increasing itself 
and new and invaluable combinations 
which will be found far-shining and 
great after many days. 





Nor for the sake of sale, but for the 
sake of truth, let the people go up to 
the ‘‘World’s Fair’ to see the value 
of intelligence and knowledge over 
ignorance. 





LIFE is something more than mere 
existence—more than duration—it is 
fulness of being gained by generous 
doing. ae 

No Geographical Education 
Is complete without a knowledge of 
the wonderful resources of North Gal- 
veston, Texas, that coming industrial 
city. It offers every advantage to 
home seekers and invalids; industrial 
fertility, location, climate, etc. For 
full particulars regarding this nature 
blessed spot, address the North Gal- 
veston Association, Box 963, Minne 
apolis, Minn, 
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The attractions, safety and economy 
of our “Congress Hotel,” ‘Cottages’ 
and tents at Stewart Avenue Station 
on the Ill. C. R. R. at West Pulman 
where people can secure rooms and 
two meals a day for only one dollar, 
obviates the necessity of submitting 
to any extortion up town or anywhere 
else in the city of Chicago on the part 
of thosein attendance at the Worlds 
Fair. See pages 9 and 11. 


> 





You see, and your friends ought to]: 


see it, too, that fwo good meals a day 
for 30 cents each, and a furnished room, 
with care, for about 40 cents a day, 
making a total cost of only about $1.00 
per day brings a visit to the World’s 
Fair within the reach of all. No need 
of submitting to any extortion under 
these circumstances. See page 9. 





You, and your friends too, can go to 
“The World’s Fair’ and see it all on 
the easy terms provided and fully ex- 
plained on page 9 of this Journal. 
The prices for lodging in cottages or 
tents will be only $3 for seven days to 
each person, when two persons oc- 
cupy the same room. If you are to 
stay two weeks, the charge is only 
$2.75 per week each for two persons 
who occupy the same room; and if 
you stay four weeks, the charge for 
two persons who occupy the same 
room is only $2.50 per week, each per- 
son. This price is low enough so that 
we hope alican come and stay from 
two to four week, and visit not only 
the ‘‘World’s Fair,” but the city of 
Chicago, which is truly a “World’s 
Wonder.” 


The superior location of the hotel, 
cottages and tents of the ‘‘World’s 
Fair Protective Entertainment Asso- 
ciation,’”’ south of World’s Fair 
Grounds, out of the noise, and rush, 
and crush of the crowds, where you 
can rest quietly, sleep soundly and as 
much as you choose, makes this a 
very attractive as well as a very 
economical place to stay during your 
visit. Wise people would even be 
willing to pay more for all these ad- 
vantages; and yet we farnish all this 
and two good meals and lodging for 
only adollaraday. Better secure a 
Bond at once under these favorable 
terms. See page 9. 








It is well to remember that the St. 
Louis Trust Company, with a capital 
and surplus of $3,000,000, is the depos- 
itory of the World’s Fair Protect ve 
Entertainment Association, and also 
Trustee for the Bond holders. 


HOW TO REMIT. 


Make remittances by registered let- 
ter, draft, P. O. or Express order, pay- 
able only to the order of the St Louis 
Trust Co., Trustees. Seepage 11. The 
undersigned will purchase and send 
your bonds to you in a registered let- 
ter to insure their safe and prompt 
delivery. Nocharge for registration. 
Address 

J. B. MERWIN, 
Ed. American Journal of Education, 
1120 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bank of reference, St. Louis National 

Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPEN. 





“It opens the eyes of expectation.” 

r saves you and your friends from the extortionate greed of the hotels 

and boarding houses in Chicago. It gives you and your friends a quiet, 
safe place to stay while you visit “The World’s Fair.” It costs forty cents 
or less for lodging, thirty cents each for two meals—a total of only one dol- 
lar per day for your lodging and two meals. This will enable you and your 
friends to stay long enough to see itall. It brings the living of all down to 
about one dollar per day. You take your choice of rooms, in cottages or in 
tents. This rate of one dollar per day for lodging and two good meals, in- 
cludes attendance and care of rooms, too, 

Here is our plan with a cut of the 


CTs eR Gaara 






Con@Ress Hore, CoTTaAGES AND TENTS. 


Why go up needlessly into the noise, confusion, danger and extortion 
of the City when at Stewart Avenue Station on the Ill. C. R. R., at West 
Pullman, in the City of Chicago, you can be safely, comfortably and econom- 
ically cared for at ‘“‘The World’s Fair Protective Entertainment Associa- 
tion’’ as above at one dollar per day for your lodging and two good meals, 
and this too, nearer to the World’s Fair Grounds than from the center of the 
City. We bave done our full duty to the more than four hundred thousand 


. teachers in the United States in this effort to enable them—and their friends 


too—to see the ‘greatest event’’ in this century. 

Our teachers—who are to so large an extent, the “informing power of the 
people”—have scattered far and wide over the continent the fact that per- 
sons can Visit the ‘“‘World’s Fair’ and be safely and fully cared for at an ex- 
pense not to exceed one dollar per day for their lodging and two good meals. 
If there is any person who does not know this let them be informed at once. 
See pages 9 and 11 of this journal. 

The papers are full of accounts of extortion on the part of hotel and 
boarding house keepers in Chicago. We point out clearly and definitely 
how and where people can stay for only one dollar a day, including room and 
two good meals. 


Look at the rates of fare at our ‘‘Congress Hotel,’’ ‘‘Cottages” and 
“Tents,” at Stewart Avenue Station, on the Ill. C. R. R., at West Pullman. 
Lodging and use of rooms and two good meals for one dollar per day, in 
tents or cottages. 





><. 





To The Public. can also be had by those who may 


ade CoLUMBIAN EXPosI-| desire it at one cent a glass. 
TION, CHICAGO, March 30, * Ample provisions for seating will 


1898,—To the Public: Becauseofmany °° ™@de without charge. 


misrepresentations and misstatements 
relative to Exposition management 
andaffairs being in circulation through 
the press and otherwise, both in this 
country and abroad, and in reply to 
many letters of inquiry or complaint 


advisable that some official statement 
regarding them should be made to the 
puplic. Therefore I respectfully ask 
that the widest publicity be given to 
the following facts: 

1. The Exposition will be opened 
in readiness for visitors May 1. ~ 

2. An abundance of drinking water, 
the best supplied to any great city in 
the world, will be provided free to all. 
The report that a charge would be 
made for drinking water probably 
arose from the fact that hygeia water 





touching the same matters, it seems | 





4, About 1,500 toilet rooms and 
closets will be located at convenient 
points in the buildings and about the 
grounds, and they will be absolutely 
free to the public. This is as large a 
number in proportion to the estimated 
attendance as has ever been provided 
in any exposition. In addition to these 
there will also be nearly an equal 
number of lavatories and toilet rooms 
of a costly and handsome character as 
exhibits, for the use of whichacharge 
of five cents will be made. 

5. The admission fee of 50 cents 
will entitle the visitor to see and enter 
all the Exposition buildings, inspect 
the exhibits, and, in short, to see 
everything within the Exposition 
grounds, except the Esquimau Village 
and the reproduction of the Colorado 


cliff dwellings. For these as well as 
for the special attractions on Midway 
Plaisance a small fee will be charged. 
6. Imposition or extortion of any 
description will not be tolerated. 

7. Free medical and emergency 
hospital service is provided on the 
grounds by the Exposition manage- 
ment. 

8. The Bareau of Public Comfort 
will provide commodious free waiting- 
rooms, including spacious ladies’ 
parlor and toilet rooms in various 
parts of the grounds. 

H.N. HIGINBOTHAM, 
President. 
Cer cee ees 

MAY not your pupil be the great 

future? 








LET us go up tothis jubilee of four 
centuries with the joy and glory that 
Columbus would feel if alive and es- 
caped from his dungeon in Spain! He 
has escaped! 





PROGRESS will be re-born to a new 
and larger life in 1893. 





This enormous pendulum of civiliz- 
ation swinging from the darkness of 
the 14th century to the light, liberty 
and power of the 20th century—all 
hail 1893! 





THE 19th century will finish what 
was begun in the 14th century to be 
ready for the 20th century. Letusall 
go up to witness the jubilee. 





University Extension. 
HE Vitality and validity of this 
movement are every day becom- 
ing more and more unquestionable. 
Not only the publications of the 
“American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching” and of the 
“University of the State of New York” 
show the hold this new aspect ot edu. 
cation has taken among thoughtful 
people in the east, but in the west 
also many centers of activity are 
developing. 

The University of Wisconsin, the 
Chicago University, the University of 
California, the Tulane University at 
New Orleans, these and other insti- 
tutions in the west and south are al- 
ready actively engaged in this new 
propaganda based on the universal 
“orthodoxy,” the central tenet of which 
is that every human being has abso- 
lute right to the unhindered and 
rationally guided exercise of all 
his powers in the direction of uofold- 
ing those powers in fullest measure. 

New York led the way in making an 
appropriation for the furtherance of 
this great work. In Kansas there has 
been a movement to secure like official 
recognition of the movement. In 
Wisconsin this work has grown 
so as to raise the same question 
there. Itis felt more and more that 
this new bloom of the Tree of 
Knowledge is rich in its promise of 
spiritual fruitage, and may very prop- 
erly be assumed as a normal aspect of 
State Education no less than of pri- 





vate educational enterprise, 
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Already there are said to be not less 
than two hundred centers in operation 
in the whole country, and it is proba- 
ble that fifty thousand people at least, 
have, during the past winter, been 
pursuing studies according to this ex- 
tension system. 

New as it is, the movement could 
not be expected to be without faults— 
faults more or less grave indeed. But 
that the movement is, at bottom, one 
of the soundest and hopefulest of all 
the forms which the true spirit of 
humanity has ever developed, cannot 
be doubted by any one who has louked 
below the surface and seen the great 
heart of Truth beating at its center. 
It is one of the finest of all forms of 
obedience to the command, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
And this leads us to notice that in the 
missionary spirit so conspicuous in 
this movement, there is clearest sug- 
gestion of a new and closer union be- 
tween preaching and teaching—be- 
tween the church and the school. 
Indeed the spirit of university exten- 
sion is already stirring the churches, 
and clubs for the study of Literature 
and Science, are already actively at 
work within more than one parish tor 
the benefit of those who care to keep 
up their studies after the usual school 
days; while Hull Hall, in Chicago, 
shows how the simple love of human- 
ity, in which all creeds may be merged, 
can work successfully for the uplift- 
ing of those who, by whatever misfor- 
tune, have fallen into, or have never 
risen above that sphere of wretched- 
ness where hope is dead and crime has 
come to seem legitimate. 

Is not all this newly kindled yearn- 
ing of the strong toward those who 
need help a fresh and most significant 
feature in the ceaseless ‘‘second com- 
ing’’ of the Son of Man, whose world- 
embracing commission was, and is, “to 
seek and to save that which was lost?” 
From day to day the world grows new 
to us because from day to day we gain 
new power to see. W. M.B. 





What [t Aims To Do. 


ROF. RICHARD G. MOULTON, in 

The University Extension World, 
sums up the aims of the movement as 
follows: 

“The University Extension Move- 
ment aims at extending a university 
education through a life-time, at ex- 
tending a measure of culture to all 
classes of society. It is the applica- 
tion of self-government to higher edu- 
cation. It is a sort of Educational 
Church, with lecturers, students and 
audiences to correspond to pastors, 
workers and people. It addresses it- 
self to the same problems as the social 
and economic reformer, but in a dif- 
ferent way; looking to the individuals 
of whom society is made up, and win- 
ning these to non-personal interests 
of art and science,in the confidence 
that among the masses will thus be 
produced what is already seen in tav- 
ored individuals,—the. type of man 
who loves his neighbor as himself, 
and the human race much more.’’ 





Possibilities of a Pedagogical 
Society. 





Abstract of an address by Mr, William M, 
Bryant, of the St. Louis High School, before 
the St. Louis Society of Pedagogy, March 
11, 1898, and on the basis of which the Soeiety 
has since been re-organized, } 


W* meet to-day for the purpose 

of considering afresh the cen- 
tral aim of our Society, and at the outset 
it seems well to remind ourselves of the 
fact that every association of people 
of whatever calling or degree must, of 
course, presuppose a positive purpose. 
Such purpose may have either of 
three possible degrees of development. 
In the first place it may be merely 
implicit in the form of a general senti- 
ment. Again it may be explicit but 
only so far as to be simply appre- 
hended in its most general character ; 
while finally it may be clearly present 
in consciousness as a purpose thor- 
oughly comprehended and adequately 
formulated. 

These are, in fact, but the succes- 
sive stages in the development into 
maturity of any and every purpose 
by which human beings are moved to 
action. 

A Pedagogical Society, as a matter 
of course, implies in its very name 
a definitely recognized purpose. 
Whether the full range of this pur- 
pose has become clearly and fully de- 
fined must depend upon a variety of 
conditions. But one thing could not 
fail to be already present to the minds 
of the founders of such an association; 
and that is that its central purpose 
must be the investigation of the 
fundamental principles of Education. 
And yet while the immediate aim is 
the study of, and contribution to, 
‘the Science of Education, it is equally 
evident that the ultimate aim is im- 
provement in education as an art. 

Such the general purpose. But in 
every science and in every art it is es- 
sential first of all that there should 
be clear knowledge of the real nature 
of that coucerning which the science 


or the art is to be unfolded. And. 


since man is the only being from 
whom education as a science can be 
derived, or to whom education as an 
art can be applied, itis evident that 
the central purpose of a Pedagogical 
Society presupposes a well-defined 
conviction as to the true and ultimate 
nature constituting the central signifi- 
cance of all human beings. 

It is, of course, impossible here to 
do more than barely indicate the lead- 
ing aspects of this great theme. Tradi- 
tion offers one solution of this problem 
of man’s nature, while science pro- 
poses another and apparently contra- 
dictory solution. 

Tradition declares that man was 
created. Modern science claims to 
have discovered incontestable evi- 
dence that man has been evolved 
and that his development, alike with 
all other organic beings, depends up- 
on his relation to a sum-total of con- 





ditions called the environment. But 
these solutions, instead of being con- 
tradictor y, appear on closer view to 
present but complementary aspects 
of one and the same solution. If, on 
the one hand, man is conceived to 
have been created, this necessarily 
presupposes a Creator pertect alike in 
intelligence and in power. If, on the 
other hand, man has been evolved, 
then this process of evolution presup- 
poses a perfect order or methed lead- 
ing up from the simplest to the most 
complex degrees of existence. And 
since mind arises as the ultimate 
product in this process, so, of necess- 
ity, mind is presupposed as present in 
full reality at once as the guiding 
principle and the primal substance 
throughout the process. Mind can 
by no possibility be derived from a 
source which is not itself already 
characterized by mind. Whence it 
seems that the doctrine of evolution, 
instead of contradicting the concep- 
tion of creation really presents us with 
a fairly credible outline of the method 
by which creation is forever taking 
place. 

While we are tracing the descent of 
man as an animal through whatever 
lineage of lower forms, then, we are 
to bear in mind above all that man as 
mind can trace his descent from noth- 
ing less than the primal and perfect 
Mind, And this brings us to notice 
that there is but one type of miad con- 
ceivable, and that as a type mind is 
infinite. And this again amounts to 
saying that the normal destiny of the 
individual mind is to go on developing 
until it has fulfilled in its own in- 
dividual existence this infinitely com- 
plex type. But this must mean noth- 
ing less than that in its very nature 
the individual mind is immortal. For 
in no less than infinite duration 
can the infinite type be brought to 
full realization in the individual mind. 

Such, then, is the nature of man. 
And hence the infinite significance of 
the means and methods chosen to 
serve for the initiation of individual 
minds into the never-ending process 
of their own self-unfolding. 

Can it be doubted that we have here 
the actual, ultimate clew by which to 
guide ourselves in all that pertains to 
education? And first of all does it 
not put beyond all reasonable con- 
troversy this central truth: That 
education consists of nothing else, and 
nothing less, than the continuous pro- 
cess of the realization of Divinity in 
Humanity? Evidently, too, this must 
take place through ceaseless self-ad- 
justment on the part of the individual 
mind to the ultimate divine Mind as 
manifested in and through the in- 
finitely complex and varied forms of 
the world, physical and spiritual. 
The Universe is man’s environment. 
Arising from it, enclosed within it, 
individual man is ever more or less 
limited by itas by a foreiga and re- 
lentless power. Yet, with true docil- 
ity or teachableness, the individual 





sooner or later derives from this self- 
same, all-enveloping, all-evolving 
power, the clew to his own true 
destiny, brings himself into unison 
therewith, and in doing so discovers 
that the divine secret of his relation 
to his environment is expressed in the 
charmed word, assimilation. It is 
thus that the being who at first is 
feeble and dependent and limited on 
all sides from without, attains step 
by step to power and independence 
and to that wondrous limitation 
from within which consists of self- 
differentiation of progressive self- 
realization in the character of divine 
humanity. Spontaneously man seeks 
for the Reason of things, and in doing 
80 is really trying to find God in them 
as the absolute essence of them. And 
hence it is that the school, as the more 
formal aspect of education, perpetual- 
ly and exclusively insists upon this 
spiritual and universal aspect of 
things on the one hand, and upon the 
universal, essential relations involved 
in human society on the other. Al- 
ways in school-work particular facts 
are brought forward simply as ez- 
amples, as illustrations of the uni- 
versal aspects of the world, physical 
and spiritual. In truth the school 
aspect of eduction has its chief, nay 
its sole value, in this: That on the 
intellectual side it trains and habit- 
uates the mind of the pupil to recog- 
nize the abiding types, the changeless 
forms of evanescent things; that on 
the side of Will it habituates the 
individual to the concrete rhythm of 
Law as the essential form of Life, and 
that in respect of Feeling it brings the 
individual to love the eternal forms of 
things and the eternal Laws of Life. 

But the chief factor in education is, 
aboveall, theteacher. ‘‘Give me,’ said 
Garfield, ‘‘a log hut, and in the hut a 
simple bench; let Mark Hopkins sit 
upon the one end and let me sit upon 
the other—give me this and you may 
have all the other educational ap- 
pliances in the world!” 


Different estimates of the teacher 
have indeed been formed in different 
ages. In ancient Greece he was a free 
man and held in greater or less es- 
teem. With the dominance of Rome, 
teaching became the work of slaves. 
In the middle ages teaching came 
to be fused, more or less com- 
pletely, with the sacred office of 
the clergy. In modern times, these 
traditions have all entered into 
the popular estimate rendering this 
sufficiently elastic for all practical 
purposes. And yet, doubtless, the 
popular estimate placed upon the 
teacher of to-day is determined not so 
much by any or all these. factors out 
of the past, as by the fact of the sud- 
den demand for universal educa- 
tion and the consequent employment 
of vast numbers of men and women 
as teachers among whom there must, 
at the best, inevitably be many who 
are far from perfectly prepared for the 

(Continued on Page 8.) 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 


paid? 


WE ought now, to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month as other county and state 
officers are paid? Don’t you think so 
too? 


=o. 








The Rural School. 

A’ least three-fourths of our people 

get their early training in our 
rural schools. Hence the following 
important suggestions, made in a late 
address by Hon. Henry Saben, of 
Iowa, come to be of special significance. 
He says: 

“The teacher in the rural school 
may not do the same work that is 
done in the graded school, but she 
can do work equally as good; she can 
do it in the same spirit, she can avail 
herself of the love ot nature, which is 
inborn in the child, of that self-activ- 
ity of mind which is the motive power 
of education. 

There is a wide-spread idea that 
the country “school is inferior ; if it is 
is not a matter of necessity. It ought 
not to be so any longer. It is not so in 
many parts of the country. Let the 
teachers in our rural schools, avail 
themselves of all the means at their 
disposal, throw their life into their 
work, and the country schools can do 
for Iowa that which the city schools 
may not even hope to accomplish. 

We must first know the end which 
we hope to reach, the aim which we 
may rightfully havein mind, and then 
fix upon the method to be adopted. 
But when we ezalt “the method’’ 
above the end, failure is inevitable. 
Education consists of two things, ob- 
taining knowledge and using knowl- 
edge. We must in our school have less 
to do with percentages and so-called 
results, and more with capacity, power 
to acquire, ability to retain and skill 
to use. 

Any system which makes the pro- 
motion of children from grade to grade 
during the first four or five years of 
school life dependent upon a certain 
per cent., as determined by written 
examinations, is faulty in its construc- 
tion and injurious in its results. It is 
not only that the flushed cheeks, the 
excited eye, the trembling nerve, tell 
that the brain is being forced to do 
unwonted work, but the wrong aim 
held up before the child is a far greater 
evil. An honest effort on the part of 


the child is always to be commended, 
even though it appear to result in 
failure. Praise should be proportioned 
in accordance with the effort put 
forth, rather than with the success 
achieved.” 


in 


THE California Legislature has ex- 
tended school suffrage to women. 
Califorinia is the twenty-first State to 
do this. It ought to be done in every 
State and full suffrage isa right and 
a duty as much as school suffrage. 





TT oor 


Worth Careful Consideration. 


“Health shall live free.”’ 
—SHAK 
E take the following extracts 
from a lecture by the ‘‘Dean 
of the Vermont Medical College,” de- 
livered at Washington, D. C., June 
last, and published in the ‘‘Journal of 
the American Health Society.” 
Weare not, of course,an adept in 
the science of therapeutics, and hence 
we do not know how much importance 
should be given to the following state- 
ments. They seem to be based on 
common sense and the closing injunc- 
tion 
EMPLOY HEALTH OFFICERS 


seems to be particularly appropriate. 

No matter what else we have in the 
world—if we donot have health every- 
thing is awry. 

The Dean says,‘‘ We are sick because 
we know not how to be well; we are 
weak because it has never entered our 
minds that we might be strong. 

“Ttéis is not then, let me say, physi- 
cians as now educated and employed, or 
medicines as now used, that will give 
us health. What we need is instruc_ 
tion, not so much of new things as new 
ideas of common and familiar things, 
Man, health, disease, are common 
words. They must be invested with 
new, or at least right meanings. 

“The perfect way is science, not 
pseudo-science, the mere opinion of 
fallible men, but science, capable of 
demonstration like mathematics. As 
to the cause of disease, physicians 
seem to know very little, and if we 
say specific cause, they know almost 
nothing; indeed it isa question that 
admits of grave doubt, whether they 
know the specific cause of any form of 
disease whatever. We speak not of 
individuals but of the doctrines of the 
schools. Now, if the 
people really knew that a certain 
course of life would always bring pain, 
sickness, or premature death, they 
would not pursuethat course. Noone 
purposely and understandingly in- 
jures himself. To know and under- 
staud the causes of disease and the 
coonitions of health, is to be well. 

‘ Self-knowledge is life-knowledge 
Man is mind—whatever that may be 
—individualized by degrees of culture, 
and also by the human organism 





which we call the body. The body 
itself is not the cause of anything, it 


-| religious duty. The health of the body | 


is an effect, an instrument only for the 
soul... Now, bacilli are material, and 
cannot therefore be the cause of dis- 
ease. Disease is always the result of 
the misconception of truth. 

‘‘But the schools of medicine are stifi 
searching in the material realm, with 
microscope and scalpel, to find the 
cause of disease. It is not there. It 
is in the mind, and to the mind we 
must go for final relief from sickness. 
Poisons may kill, but they cannot 
make alive; and narcotics may deaden 
pain, but they cannot bring health. 
The vital force, the healing power, is 
invisible. It belongs tothe mind. 

“The interests of the people are safe 
only in one way—in understanding. 
They must know for themselves. We 
do not advise them however to study 
medicine as it is to-day, but logic, 
philosophy, and common sense, 
rather. 3°. Disease is a unit 
and has no plural. It is discomfort or 
uneasineés, always and everywhere. 
It is nothing else, and nobody is any 
wiser or better for the many hundreds, 
yea, thousands of comparatively use- 
less terms found in medical books. 
pis 4 What more does 
the patient know when told he has 
paresis or loco-motor ataxia. 
These terms do not reach the cause of 
disease; they serve one to conceal 
ignorance, What we want to know 
is-the cause and cure. . . . . If 
we, as the mental beings, do not listen 
to the report of the sensory nerves, we 
feel no pain. Culture alone will fortify 
the soul against disease, and fortitude 
belongs to mind, not to drugs. 
Drugs teach us nothing. Doctors, also, 
az now educated and employed, gener- 
ally teach us little. They are pill 
venders, prescription writers, often 
poisoners, not by intent directly, but 
by custom, by servile submission to 
fallible book authority. ‘ac 

‘“To preserve the body in health is a | 


is necessary, not only for our own hap- 
piness, but for the happiness of others. 
The divine art of living, and the art of 
healing—for the two are one, a double 
art—can be more profitably taught, 
not to a few only in medical colleges, 
not from a hundred volumes of books, 
but to all; and by use of a single vol- 
ume, or at most, two or three. Truth 
is simple, and the healing power is al- 
ways present. The Power that heals 
all wounds and all diseases is not some 
pill or powder, nor any material med- 
icament as many suppose, but is an in- 
visible force. ° 

“It is not yet twenty years since it 
was first known that the circulation of 
the blood is governed by sympathetic 
nerves. : i 

“Through them the soul—the seatof 
emotions—controls the circulation. 
This is new in science and leads 
properly and directly to mental heal- 
ing, or didactic medicine. A healthy 
emotion is a remedy far better than 
Digitalis. The ductor of the 
future will be the teacher as of old. 





“The trout in the brook, the bird in 
air, or the tiger in his native haunts, 
never becomes infirm withage. Why 
should man? Is the added gift of 
reason the curse that follows him, and 


makes him an invalid and cripple? To - 


think that is to impute folly and even 
malevolence to the Creator. Man was 
made to be well and youthful always. 
The work of the infinite is perfect. It 
is the hand of man alone that mars. 

The true cause of disease is not micro- 
organisms, not any germs of animal 
or vegetable life, nor yet any purely 
physical cause; but is error of thought 


*| and feeling, or a failure to understand 


and apply the beneficient principles of 
our being. The nature of disease, or 
disease itself, is not any sign, symp- 
tom, or appearance upon the body, but 
is pain or distress of mind, and this 
again is only the prompting of the 
spirit within to have us change our 
course; and lastly, disease can be per 

manently cured and effectually pre 

vented, not by any drug or compound 
of drug, nor yet again by any inocula- 
tion or contamination of the blood 


-| with any virus, but by removing all 


cause of disease and correcting the con- 
ditions of life. And this can only be 


+ | done by a universal health education. 


The lesson to each individual is study; 
and employ, not only drug doctors, 
but health teachers.’’ 


re — 
CoLUMBUS was, in himself, as a 
child, the great exposition of 1893! 
 —— 
ALL intelligent people in this coun- 
try, as well asin all other countries, 


“| know that ‘“‘The World’s Fair’’ was 


opened on May Ist, 1893. 

ALL of the exhibits are not yet in 
place, but everything will be in run- 
ning order by Jane Ist. We advise 
people who cannot go but once to de- 
fer their visit until about that time. 
Of course there is enough to see now, 
to compensate fully for the cost of a 
visit. The daily press of the country 
have criticised in their announcements 
the defects inevitable to such an un- 
dertaking, but the best products of 
four centuries of effort are there. 
Where it is at all practicable, all 
should arrange to visit the World’s 
Fair. 








For Health, Wealth and Pleas- 
ure. 


NorkTH GALVESTON, Texas, that 
thriving young city of the gulf region, 
is attracting investors and home-seek- 
ers from everywhere because of its 
wonderful industrial and agricultural 
fertility. Full information regarding 
this investment opportunity will be 
gladly forwarded free upou applica- 
tion to the North Galveston Associa- 
tion, Box 963, Minneapolis, Minn, 


apse ——————— 

WE mortals, men and women, some- 
times find many a disappointment be- 
tween break fast and dinner, keep back 
the tears and look a little pale about 
the lips, and in answer to inquiries, 
say, ‘‘Oh, nothing!’’ Pride helps us; 
and pride is not a bad thing when it 
only urges us to hide our own hurts 
—so as not to hurt others. 
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THE COLUMBIAN BANNNER 
TRAIN, 





THE FINEST VESTIBULED DAY TRAIN EVER 
RUN FROM ST, LOUIS TO CHICAGO 
VIA THE WABASH RAILROAD. 





S* Lou!s is at last to have a train 
~J service to Chicago which can not 
be surpassed in any particular by any 
of the New York-Chicago lines which 
have made so much lately of their 
“solid vestibuled cafe and library 
limiteds and speciale.’’ Like every 
other important advance in the direc- 
tion of luxurious and expeditious 
travel from this city during the past 
decade, the new departure is to be 
credited to the Wabash. This enter- 
prising and thoroughly St. Louis road 
was the first to introduce the popular 
compartment sleeping cars, the first 
to light its trains with Pintsch gas, 
the first to put on through chair and 
dining cars to the East, the first to es- 
tablish through sleeping car lines to 
Boston and other distant cities, and 
the first toadopt every new and re- 
liable device for the comfort and 
safety of its patrons. The Wabash 
has always set the pace for others to 
follow and now takes a commanding 
lead with its brand new vestibuled 
cafe and library day trains, which will 
begin running between St. Louis and 
Chicago on Monday, May 15th. 

The cafe is not a buffet, but aregular 
restaurant on wheels, in which meals 
are served a la carte, at any time and 
at reasonable prices. The library is 
stocked with the latest standard works 
and the leading St. Louis and Chicago 
dailies, the principal illustrated 
weeklies, and other interesting period- 
icals will be kept on file. Writing 
desks, fully equipped with stationery 
of the most approved fashion, form 
one of the most attractive features. 

The cafe and library cars come first 
after the locomotive, then follows the 
parlor car, then two new coaches for 
ladies , with wide seats and high 
backs, seating eighty people each, and 
last of all, thesmoking car. Theentire 
train is the very latest masterpiece of 
the carbuilders’ art, the St. Charles 
Car Company having been given in- 
structions to spare no expense to make 
it the handsomest and besiin every 
particular ever constructed. 

The new train will be known as 
“The Banner Columbian Train,’’ and 
will make quicker time between St. 
Louis and Chicago than any competi- 
tor. It will leave St. Louis at 9a. m., 
and arrive at Dearborn Station, Chi- 
cago, at 5:15 p. m. “The Banner 
Limited,” the popular Wabash night 
train, will continue to run on its pres- 
ent schedule, leaving St. Louis daily 
at 8:30 p.m , and arriving in Chicago 
at 7:30a. m. Returning the Banner 
Columbian train will leave Chicago at 
10:30 a. m., and arrive in St. Louis at 
6:45 p. m. 

Passengers going to the World’s 
Fair may, if they wish, stop off at 
Englewood, directly west of the Ex- 


position grounds, and connected with 
them by an electric railway. Those 
who go up to spend the day and those 
whose lodgings are near the Fair 
grounds will find the Englewood stop 
the most convenient and quickest 
method of reaching their destination. 

A beautifully illustrative folder, con- 
taining maps, time tables, much valu- 
able information can be had for the 
asking by calling at the Wabash city 
ticket office, southeast corner Broad- 
way and Olive, St. Louis, where sleep- 
ing-car berths may be reserved and 
all desired information obtained.—S¢é. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 





WE are glad to find in the Educa- 
tional Exchange the following plea for 
the retention of Dr. Harris from Pres- 
ident Powers, one of the most influ- 
ential teachers in the South. 

It is earnestly hoped that President 
Cleveland will re-appoint Dr. W. T. 
Harris as commissioner of education. 
His original appointment by President 
Harrison was eminently and conspic- 
uously appropriate. This may be 
said, without reflecting in the least 
upon his predecessor, Col. N. H R. 
Dawson, whom A labamians delight to 
honor. The latter gentleman’s name 


appointment. 

It has been said that there was no 
politics in the appointment of Dr. 
Harris, that the doctor voted in 1888 
for Cleveland. It is also said that in 
1892 he voted for Harrison. Be that 
as it may, I believe that Dr. Harris 
should be re-appointed. Heisat the 
head of the educational thought of the 
age. He is the educational philosopher 
of this country. He combines with 
such leadership the power of executing 
the plans his brains devises. He, 
above all men, should be at the head 
of the Department ot Education as 
long as he is able to work. 

However much we may differ on the 
question of civil service reform, it does 
seem as though all might agree upon 
the propriety of keeping the depart- 
ment of Education above the reach of 
the place-seeker. 

This is not written in the interest of 
Dr. Harris, noris it intended to forstall 
or keep out others. It is written in 
the interest of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Jas. K. POWERS, 
State Normal College, Florence, Ala. 

We do not know a teacher of in- 
fluence in the country who will not be 
glad to have Dr. Harris remain at the 
head of the Bureau of Education. It 
is one of the instances where the man 
honors the place—not the place the 
man.— The School Sullentin. 


In the ‘*World’s Fair’ let the peo- 
ple be instructed in all the manifold 
comforts and discoveries thus far 
achieved. The best will be then for 
us, if we are large enough and wise 








enough to see it all. 


was not under consideration for re-|~ 


Religions Compared. 


Current Topics (No. 2, Chicago Uni- 
versity Press), besides a number of other interest- 
ing and important articles, contains one by Dr. J. 
H, Barrows, on ‘‘The Religious Exhibit at the 
World’s Fair.” In no previous World’s Fair has 
the subject of Religion been admitted as an ex. 
plicit factor of the general “exhibit.” America 
proposes to make a departure from this rule, and 
invite representatives of all religions to attend 
and present the best they have to offer to the 
world. A great congress of religions is to beheld, 
and every faith encouraged to announce itself 
without restraint. 

The most significant feature of this liberal pro- 
posal, is the fact that the representatives of the 
Christian world have at length grown so confident 
of the absolute superiority of Christianity over all 
other actual or possible creeds, that they invite, 
rather than avoid, the most searching, unreserved 
criticism and comparison on every hand, 
Compare this “Inquisition” with that of the 
sixteenth century, and say whether the world has 
not moved! 





A Safe Place for School Teach- 
ers’ Savings. 


THERE is no safer investment than 
well located real estate. North Gal- 
veston, Texas, —_ the prize loca- 
tion of the gulf region, has unequaled 
manufacturing and agricultural re- 
sources and a mild and equable cli- 
mate. Every month increases the 
value of city realty and fruit lands 
many fold. There is yet time to get 
in “on the ground floor’ to purchase 
before the prices go ~~ Write at once 
for particulars to the North Galveston 
Association, Box 963, Minneapolis, 





We want a man ii every county, at once. 


Experience unnecessary. Salary and ex- 
—a deposited in your bank 15 


ever 
ys. MEDO-ELECTRO CO.Cincinnati,O, 





The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 








Nothing in the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dis- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
sicians everywhere 
prescribe it. 











Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 











SEE 


Goidthwaithe’s Geographical Magazine 


And you will become a constant reader of this 
BRIGHT, NEWSY AND AUTHEN.- 
TIC JOURNAL. 

It is beautifully illustrated, and the only publi- 
cation of its kind in the world, giving a complete 
record of the world’s progress ard development 
every month. Contains meaty facts without dry 

shells, dilightfully told, and endorsed by 


THE ENTIRE PRESS OF AMERICA, 


All the Geographical Societies of the globe, State 
Superintendents by the score, Principals and 
prominent Teachers ot schools by the thousands, 

It has so firmly implanted itself in popular favor 
that it is recognized by all wide-awake and pro- 

ressive thinkers, and is a helpful necessity for 
the schoolroom andthe home. Now is your time! 

Will you avail yourself of this liberal offer 
and secure the AM 
EDUCATION and 


liberal rate of $1.60. a year. Address the 
American Journal of Education, 





1120 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE” at the very | 


Want i School? 


CENTRAL 
TEACHERS 
BUREAU 

Helps competent and well 
qualified teachers to se- 
cure positions, and those 
desiring a change at an 
increase of salary. We 
have twenty-five vacan- 
cies in Missouri. Salaries 
from $40 to $125 per 
month. 

sarFor application blanks and 
full particulars address 


R. M. SCOTTEN. M’g’r, 


H. L. L. Simpson, SEDALIA, MO. 
President. 
J. R. Scotten, Ass’t Manager. 








Tue themes mentioned in the Pre- 
liminary Publications of ‘‘The World’s 
Congress Auxiliary,’”’ to be held in 
Chicago, do not constitute programmes 
for the Congresses, but are given to 
indicate the nature of the World’s 
Congress scheme. 





STEEL CEILING 


(KINNEAR’S PATENT) 


THE MODERN SUBSTITUTE 


FOR WOOD AND PLASTER. 





The construction of this ceiling in connection 
with our new Flat Surface steel facing (field 
work), offers opportunity for decoration only lim- 
ited by the taste and skill of the artist. For thea- 
tres, churches, office buildings, etc., it is une- 
qualed. See exhibit Manufacturers’ Bld., Colum- 
bian Exposition, No. 47, Block 1, Sec. Q, N.E. Cor. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


Are You Going to Visit the World’s Fair? 


WANTED.—A Principal or Teacher trom 
every school to represent the J. R. Lyman Hotel 
Company, (incorporated under the State laws of 
Illinois) to form clubs among their associate 
teachers or friends to visit the World’s Fair. We 
will pay a good salary for such services. Send for 
our prospectus with half-tone tent pictures of the 
World’s Building. 


873 63rd street, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


A Narrative of the Relief Community. 

This is a book of 424 pages, giving an interesting 
and entertaining explanation of the principles, or- 
| ganization and practical details of Community 

omes, with common pee nem £ united labor, mu- 
tual support, and equal rights to all, soas to secure 
much greater wealth, comfort and enjoyment in aH 
the affairs of life to all the members than can pos- 
sibly be obtained inthe ordinary separate way of 


living. 
ractical plan by 





It also contains a simple and 5) 
which Communities may be established all over the 
country and consolidsted soas to finally and speed- 
ily secure the adoption of common property and 
united labor by our government, in which every 
citizen will be required to work according to his 











| ability for the Community of which he is amember 
RICAN J GYURNAL SS |and be supplied thereby with everything it can 


afford according to his wants. 2 

All who are interested in improving soci 

} ways or who might wish to secure the riches 

and pleasures of aCommunity home for themselves, 

should read it. It will be sent by mailto any ade 
» for 50 cts., by the publishers of this paper. 


inany 
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TEXAS. 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 





w. s. SUTTON, Houston, Texas.... 
J. B. MERWIN; St. Louis..........- { Editors. 











ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 


paid? ba 


We ought to do our teachers the 
justice in ali the States to arrange for 
their prompt and liberal payment at 
the end of seach month as other em- 
ployes of the county and State are 
paid? 








Commentaries on the History of 
England, from the Earliest Times to 1865; pp. 547. 
By Montagu Burrows, Chichele Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford, and 
Fellow of All Souls; Captain R. N.; F. S.A., 
etc., “Officer De L’Instruction Publique,” 
France. Published by William Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburg and London, 1893. 

It is only in the century now closing that what 
has been called the “historical sense’ has come 
into clear focus. It is for this reason that during 
this century so much of the best talent of the 
world of letters has been attracted to the field of 
history. With the development of the true scien- 
tific spirit, it became evident at length that the 
perspective of events had been seized in the hu- 
man world no less imperfectly than in the world 
of nature. In both worlds, then, the accounts 
hitherto given must undergo complete revision, 
The sense ot Law, of Order, of Rhythm, of 
Continuity in the midst of all variety—all this ex- 
pressed, (if also Sometimes obscured) in that 
charmed word “evolution,” gave to history, both 
“nataral” and human, so new a meaning that all 
inquiring minds set t. work upon a method which 
seemed wholly new, and which has come to be 
distinctively known as the ‘‘Historical Method.” 

The volume before us is a fine specimen of the 
results of labors performed in this new spirit. In 
choosing the form in which to indicate his theme, 
Prof. Burrows warns us that he is not merely re- 
telling the oft-to!d tale of England’s growth as a 
nation. On the contrary, his work pre-supposes 
familiarity with the main outlines of that story, 
and especially in its newly discovered characters 
as set forth in works represented by those of 
Freeman and Green, 

Assuming the details to be already known, then, 
Prot. Burrows proceeds to unfold what appear to 
him the central, vital factors in the development 
of English national life. And while he recognizes 
that politics, religion, social life and literature are 
the “four great landmarks which define civiliza- 
tion,” his book yet proceeds substantially upon 
the assumption of the English statesman who de- 
clared that “there are two things worth talking of 
—Politics and Religion.” These ‘“Commenta- 
ries,” In fact, trace out, with steady aim, these two 
fundamental aspects of England’s life. These 
aspects are, indeed, complementary. The one 
is the spirit of social independence working itself 
out into concrete form through prolonged strug- 
gle for rational, political life; the other is the 
spirit of religious independence unfolding into 
reality through intellectual emancipation. And 
these are but reciproca's of the concrete unity 
called Freedom. Such is our inference from a 
rapid glance through the book. 

We may note in passing that the interesting 
figures of Anselm and Thomas a-Becket are 
exhibited in a truer perspective than that in 
which they are usually seen, and that a milder 
light is cast on the character and reign both 
James I and that of George III than we have 
been accustomed to. 

On a few points of inference we cannot wholly 
agree with Prof. Burrows, as, for example, on the 
Partition Poland, and on the “benefits” of a 
national debt. 

We cannot, of course, follow the author in de- 
tail, though neither can we forbear noting the in- 
timations throughout the book of a clearly- 
defined faith in the imperial destiny of England 
(the author is a “Captain R. N.”). This is a 
fascinating theme to which we may reiurn here- 
after. The limits of the present notice forbid 
our adding more then a word of hearty commen- 
dation of Prof. Burrows’ Commentaries to all 
students of English History. Ww. M. B. 





Continued from page 5.] 
right performance of the teacher’s 
sacred task. 

Who, indeed, whether in or out of 
the profession, really comprehends to 
the full how sacred this task is? And 
yet we are in the midst of a deep- 
reaching movement that can only be 
properly described as an Educationa/ 
Revival. And already we are begin- 
ning to discern with greater clearness 
what it is to bea trainer of human 
souls. We are beginning to realize 
that day after day the work of the 
teacher is to lead groping minds into 
always clear and ever stronger light. 
And this light consists in the precise 
representation of more and more com- 
plex aspects of that divine Energy 
which is ever giving proof of its eternal 
qualities in all the swiftly unfolding, 
swiftly vanishing forms of the outer 
world, and still more in the slowly un- 
folding but never vanishing soul of 
man. Weare coming to understand, 
however imperfectly, that the very 
substance of the teacher's task con- 
sists in aiding his pupils to see God’s 
thought in the world, to will God’s 
will in their ewn lives and thus to 
bring them to actually experience, in 
whatever rudimental measure, the 
joy of the divine Life. Surely this 
creed is set forth in the eternal laws 
of quantity in the universal types 
of the organic world, in the very 
forms of human speech, and in the 
changeless principles that underlie all 
human conduct! 

But who of us is equal to 
such infinitely delicate and com- 
plex task? And once conscious of 
our insufficiency, who of us can 
let pass a moment withoit some 
effort tending toward greater fitness 
for such weighty work? Assuredly 
no one can doubt that the highest 
type of the teacher can be realized in 
no other way than through fullest, 
sincerest devotion, and ceaseless as 
well as systematic effort toward ut- 
most self-improvement. And _ this 
brings us again to note the immeas- 
urably vital significance of association 
as a means to the unfolding of in- 
dividual life. Here indeed the ‘‘en- 
vironment’’ of the individual is, above 
all, the immediate human world. And 
the more fully developed human life 
becomes, only by so much the more 
does the individual’s environment 
prove to be of a plastic nature. That 
is, association becomes more and more 
voluntary. Or, to use the Darwinian 
phrase, ‘natural selection” appears 
here, butina light wholly new. For in 
the unfolding of the higher ‘‘nature’’ 
of man, ‘‘natural’’ selection proves to 
be deliberate and rational mutual 
selection, the ‘‘selection”’ here depend- 
ing upon a common interest and con- 


sisting in voluntary association for 
mutual advantage. 

It is the discovery of the deeper im- 
port of combination and of the vastly 
extended possibilities of benefits to 
be derived through combination—this 
itis that so strikingly characterizes 





our modern time. About this nucleus! 
hover all modern millennial dreams. 
About this nucleus, too, revolve all 
the most successful movements of to- 
day in every field of activity. Iu the 
commercial world, in the political 
world, in the religious world, every- 
where the charmed word is, combina 
tion, unification, the merging of mere- 
ly particular interestsin the universal 
welfare. We are actually and in all 
seriousness setting about the realiza- 
tion of that splendid vision of a world 
in which each works for all, and this 
in the clear assurance that in such 
case it cannot fail that all will cease- 
lessly work together for the boundless 
benefit of each. The world is mine 
when I give myself to the world ; but 
when I hold myself alonf from the 
world then am I poor indeed. That 
is coming to be our modern creed. 
And in the ultimate unfolding of this 
creed it is plain that the whole signifi- 
cance and value of the social organism 
must come more and more to show its 
richest fruits in each and every indi- 
vidual, such individuals constituting 
the actual, infinitely complex, every- 
where-present center of them all. And 
in these latter times this creed is 
throwing open the gate-ways that 
have hitherto closed-in the academic 
world. The university is suddenly 
moved by an impulse of infinite ex- 
pansion. No human being shall be 
without at least the opportunity of 
fullest spiritual development. The 
whole world seems on the point of 
turning itself into one great school. 
Education promises at length to be 
universally recognized as the highest 
and ultimately all-engrossing occupa- 
tion of the human race, 

Only so much the higher, then, in 
the face of all this, must be the de- 
mands made upon the teacher. And 
only so much the more indispensable 
is it that all teachers who would be- 
long to the living Present and not to 
the lifeless Past, shall seize upon and 
make fullest use of the newly de- 
veloped means of mutual improve- 
ment. 

Not new, but newly-developed! In 
itself asociation is, of course, as old 
as the race of man. Whatis new is 
the discovery of the vast increase in 
quantity and in quality of result to be 
attained by means of association for 
the purpose of definitely organized 
and persistent work upon some vital 
theme chosen from one or other of the 
great fields of human inquiry. 

And in the school system of a great 
city what possibilities of improve- 
ment through such associations! 
From a thousand teachers how many 
groups might be drawn together by a 
common and ever-deepening love of 
of knowledge! Of course such groups 
should be formed by purely voluntary 
association, and the work should be 
done under leaders chosen by the 
several groups. Of course, too, the 
purpose is not amusement, but sub- 





stantial, mental growth on the part of 


ey 


each of the members. For this reason 
the whole theme should be mapped 
out so as to present an organic whole 
and the topics assigned in the order 
of their organic relationship. Let 
every member work. The work of the 
leader will be, first of all, to map out 
the chosen theme, and secondly, to 
emphasize from session to session the 
central lines of significance and 
organic relation between the topics, as 
these are dealt with one after the 
other by individual members. For 
the leader to assume the attitude of a 
lecturer insuch group must inevitably 
defeat the very purpose for which 
the group is organized. 

And as for the themes suitable to 
such work, these should be chosen 
trom the great central themes form- 
ing the sum and substance of all 
educational work. These themes are: 
Science, Literature, History, Art. And 
here, it need hardly be said, the best 
should be chosen from the best. 


On the other hand in no case should 
the theme be chosen from any im- 
mediate phase of school-room work. 
The teacher, like the lawyer, like the 
physician, like the preacher, must be- 
times look steadfastly away from 
the details of his work, and in- 
terest himself in the great funda- 
mental principles of human activity, 
and must bring himself to appreciate 
the central products attained in other 
fields if he would really attain to ut- 
most fitness for his own task. And 
in no other way can so much be done 
toward widening the view and en- 
riching the life of the teacher as in 
this way of regulated work in a group 
ot kindred minds upon properly chosen 
themes. And now of all this work on 
the part of teachers in a city school 
system the Pedagogical Society is the 
natural center, and should be the con- 
stantinspiration. This society wou:d, 
as a matter of course, contain all the 
leaders of special groups and also the 
more active and earnest members of 
such groups. It would be the com- 
mon focus of enthusiasm where the 
finest results of all the activity 
throughout the corps could be bruught 
together for more general apprecia- 
tion, Nevertheless there is here a 
vital distinction that cannot be safely 
ignored. Asits name implies, a Peda- 
gogical Society must restrict itself 
mainly to themes within the range of 
the Science of Education, properly 
speaking. At the same time, no 
greater mistake could be made than 
to suppose that the Science of Educa- 
tion consists in accounts of empirical 
procedures in this or that particular 
branch of instruction. Method, in its 
concrete significance, is the order and 
manner in which a conscious unit of 
energy manifests itself. Itis, in fact, 
the formal aspect of the process of the 
whole unit, including all its charac- 
teristics. And for this reason it is im- 
possible that precisely the same 
method in all its details could be 
profitably employed by any two per- 
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sous. If, in its chief characteristics, 
the method is universal, yet, in its 
concrete development it must be from 
within outward and take special form 
and character from the individuality 
of the teacher. 

ividently, then, any discussion of 
method beyond the essential universal 
principals involved must be wholly 
without profit. With a richly un- 
folding mind the teacher, like the 
representative of any other profession, 
will grasp principles easily and 
securely, and will spontaueously de- 
velop characteristic methods in the 
course of his or her actual work. 

Education as a science, then, includ- 
ing all its aspects, physical and moral 
as well as intellectual, must be the 
field of the chief work of the Peda- 
gogical Society. And once more we 
come to the central fact of the nature 
of man as the being to be educated. It 
is this fact that must be kept cun- 
stantly in view in any real science o! 
education. And in its more imme- 
diate aspect the fact of the nature ol 
man as the being to be educated can 
be comprehended only through the 
development of the science of Poy- 
chology. It is this science after all 
that constitutes at once the basis and 
the inner substance of the Science ot 
Education. 

Evidently, then, the Pedagogical 
Society constitutes the nucleus of all 
aclivity specifically undertaken for 
the sake of all self-improvement on 
the part of a large eorps of teachers, 
and it is equally evident that from 
the membership ot such a society 
there ought to be formed a group, 
or rather several groups, for the 
purp:se of the most thorough-going 
study of Psychology in all its bear- 
ings, empirical and rational. An 
infinite theme, infinitely fascinating ! 
that of the human mind in its fanda- 
mental aspects of Intelligence and 
Feeling and Will and with its won- 
drously delicate organic medium, the 
nervious system! 

In all this, combination, association ! 
With the majority, or even a goodly 
minority of the teachers in theschools 
of a great city thus banded together 
in concerted efforts for self-improve- 
ment, the whole system could not fail 
to be thoroughly revived, its methods 
greatly improved and the finest 
human qualities oa the part alike of 
pupils and of teachers brought into 
far freer and fuller development. 


The opinion advanced by Mr. Anton 





Seidl, in a recent interview in the New York Post, 
Serves to show how high a place is accorded to 
“The MacKaye Spectatorium” production by the 
leading orchestra director of the country. Mr. 


Seidl is quoted as saying: “Here,” (referring to 
‘The MacKaye Spectatorium’) “will be realized 
what Wagner dreamed of.” Clouds, sunsets, 
storms and other phenomena of nature which will 
be displayed in this production will surpass any- 
thing ever witnessed at Bayreuth, For instance 
the rainbow in ‘Rheingold,’ which at Bayreuth 
was a failure, will here be a marvel of scenic ac- 


complishment.” He expressed a belief that this 
enterprise would lead to a grand American Bay- 
reuth Festival, which would be the delight and 


pride of the music-loving people of the New 
World, 


army 


Cut of the 





Hotel Cottages and Tents 
Of the World’s Fair Protective 
Entertainment Association, 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 





And stay 


Station on the Illinois Central R. R. at West Pullman. 


“To study where I well may dine,” 


—SHAK. 


Safely and economically 
With my friends while 


Visiting the World’s Fair. 





Rates in Cottages or Tents. 


HEN you realize that ‘The 
World’s Fair Protective Enter- 
tainment Association’’ will furnish 


rooms in cottages or tents for $3 for 


each person, for seven days and good 
meals for 30 cents each meal—then 
people who wish to visit the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, to see the World’s 
Fair, and not to spend money, feel 
that this organization “‘solves the prob- 
lem” of their being able to attend. 
Two good meals a day for 80 cents 
each, and a furnished room, with care, 
for about 40 cents a day, making a 
total cost of only about $1.00 per day 
brings a visit to the World’s Fair 
within the reach of all. 

People can go and see it ali on these 
easy terms. The prices for lodging in 
cottages or tents will be only $3 for 
seven days to each person, when two 
persons occupy the same room. If 
you are to stay two weeks, the charge 
is only $2.75 per week each for two 
persons who occupy the same room; 
and if you stay four weeks, the charge 
for two persons who occupy the same 
room is only $2.50 per week, each per- 
son. This price is low enough, so that 
we hope all can come and stay from 
two to four weeks. 

Single meals for each person, 30 
cents, and cafe and lunch counters 





Intelligent Investment 
Consists in a knowledge of reai values 
and a shrewdness in grasping oppor- 
tunities. North Galveston, Texas, 
offers one of the safest and most pro- 
fitable investments there is. Its re- 
sources, climate, location, give it a 
natural pre-eminence among all the 
cities of the gulf region, and it is rap- 
idly becoming a veritable metropolis. 
If you desire to know more of this 
nature blessed town,address the North 





Galveston Association, Box 963, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





will be provided where those who de- 
sire to do so, can be accommodated 
with lunches. But it should be dis- 
tinctly understood and stated, clearly 
and definitely, that all obligations in- 
curred and all contracts made, previ- 
ous to this date, will be carried out 
and fulfilled to the letter, with those 
who have engaged accommodations in 
tents before the scope and plan of the 
Association was enlarged, so as-to in- 
clude the cottages and hotel. 

Circulars will be sent, fully explain- 
ing the advantages of the “Bond 
Plan,’’ by application toJ. B. Merwin, 
managing editor AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 

REMEMBER that the St. Louis Trust 
Company, with a capital and surplus 
of $3,000,600, is the depository of the 
Association, and also Trustee for the 
Bond holders. 


HOW TO REMIT. 


Make remittances by draft, P. O. or 
Express order, payable only to the 
order of the St. Louis Trust Co., Trus- 
tees. See page 11. The undersigned 
will purchase and send your bonds to 
you in a registered letter to insure 
their safe and prompt delivery. No 
charge for registration. 

Address 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Ed. American Journal of Education, 
1120 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bank reference, St. Louis National 

Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 





One Whole Day Saved 


Between St. Louis and Texas Poiuts 
By taking the Iron Mountain Route 
from St Louis to Fort Worth, Taylor, 
Austin, Houston, San Antonio, La- 
redo and Galveston. Only line with 
through Pullman sleeping-car service 
daily between these points 














A Splendid Location. 





“We survey the plot of situation and the model.”’ 
—SHAK. 


OU see at a glance the superior 
location of the hotel cottages 
and tents of the ‘“‘World’s Fair Pro- 
tective Entertainment Association.”’ 
South of the World’s Fair Grounds, 
out of the noise, and rush, and crush, 
of the crowds, where you can resé 
quiety, sleep soundly, and as much as 
you choose. Wise people would even 
be willing to pay more for all these 
advantages; and yet we furnish all 
this and two good meals and lodging 
for only a dollar a day. Better secure 
@ Bond at once under these favorable 
terms. 

The fact is, that those who secure 
entertainment at these ‘‘beautiful 
grounds,’’ as they are properly 
designated by Prof. A. G. Lane, Supt. 
of Schools in Chicago, and President 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, will avoid the inevitable delays 
and the crush and the crowds from 
the center of the city, and the vex- 
atious delays from the opening bridges 
and in tunnels. 

They will be sure of seats going to 
and coming from the World’s Far 
Grounds after the fatigues of the day. 
The encampment grounds, covered by 
natural forest trees, laid out in regular 
blocks with streets and Portland ce- 
ment side-walks, city systemof sewer 
age, an abundant supply of city (lake) 
water, and lighted by electricity—all 
combined to make this the most de- 
sirable location for this great National 
gathering that could have been se- 
lected in the city of Chicago. 

Wise people will avail themselves 
of all these attractions ani! economical 
advantages. 


North Galveston, Texas. 


THE city realty and fruit lands of 
North Galveston offer a splendid, sure 
paying investment for that ‘‘saved up 
rainy day penny’ of yours. The 
North Galveston Association, Box 
963, Minneapolis, Minn, will gladly 
maii you reading matter concernin 
this coming industrial city of the gulf. 


=>s- 
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GRAND temples are built of small 





stones—and great lives are made up 
of small events. 
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Tus plan of both cottages and tents 
and these rates of only one dollar a 
day, ‘‘solves the problem completely 
for those who wish to see the World’s 
Fair’’ in the most economical manner, 
and will enable thousands to prolong 
their visit, we hope, from two to four 
weeks, and other thousands to come 
—who but for these low rates could 
not come. 


Prices for lodging in cottages or 
tents, where two persons occupy the 
same room, amount to only $3.00, $2.75 
and $2.50 per week of seven days, for 
each person. See page 11 for full par- 
ticulars. 


_- 





A Change Coming. 
on, HENRY SABIN, in a late ad- 
dress says: 

“A change is coming over the whole 
aspect of the teacher’s life. It isa like 
change which comes over the sky just 
beforedawn. Some one says, “Teach- 
ing is not possible if an inspector is 
coming tocount the bricks made to 
order.’ But teaching is not possible 
if the teacher has no higher ambi- 
tion than to make bricks. Child 
nature is only human nature in 
its purest form. The teacher must 
recognize this fact and act upon 
it. Children must be treated as chil- 
dren. It is nothing againsta boy that 
he hates books and loves tun. If he 
is wide awake and honest, his fun is 
perhaps the best part of him. Get 
hold of him on that side and you will 
have control of him, try him on the 
book side alone and you drive him out 
of school, or render his schooling use- 
less. 

“T have great respect for the boy part 
of the boy. Itis not always against 
him that he is attracted by remuner- 
ative work. The school-master com- 
plains because the boy leaves school 
to drive a delivery wagon. Yet some 
one must drive the wagon or the 
school-master will have no dinner! 


“The point for the skillful teacher to 
reach is the personal consciousness, 
the inner sense of the child, not hold- 
ing up to him a lofty ideal of some 
one, a something outside of himself, 
but endeavoring to make him that 
ideal to himself; to form within him 
that type of a perfect man which is 


«The one immortal thing 
Beneath time’s changeful sky.’”’ 





WHAT an immeasurable vision this 
to look over from the darkness of the 
14th century into the light, knowledge 
and power of the 20th century. It is 
upon us. Are we ready for it? 


FREEDOM of access, is the condition 
of a library’s greatest usefulness. No 
restraints but such as will preserve 
the books and equalize the right of 
use should ever restrict the advan- 
tages of a Public Library. The classes 
which most need its benefits are least 
able to purchase its privileges, It is 
of the highest moment that the forces 
which so powerfully promote the in- 
tellectual refinement and moral eleva- 
tion of the community should have 
perfect freedom to act. Under our 
form of government, free Libraries 
are highly efficient educators of that 
popular intelligence upon which our 
public order and social welfare so 
greatly depend. 





A Modern Eden, 


NATURE's blessings go:in spots, and 
North Galveston, Texas, certainly 
came in for a large share ot her boun- 
ty. Nowhere else are superior agri- 
cultural and manufacturing resources 
so admirably combined with the de- 
lights of a mild and healthful climate. 
Particulars regarding investment in 
this industrial city will be glad] 
mailed upon application to the Nort 
Galveston Associatish, Box 973, Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. 





WE are indebted to Mr. Clarence E. 
Young, Assistant Secretary ‘The 
World’s Congress Auxiliary,” for a 
general programme of the series of 
World’s Congresses to be held at 
Chicago in connection with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 
1893. 





Sacary or Commission 


TO AGENTS TO HANDLE THE 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. 


The most useful and novel invention of the age. 
Erasesink thoroughly in two seconds, Works 
like magic. 200 to 500 per cent. profit. Agents 
making $50 per week. We also want a general 
agent totake charge of territory, and appoint 
sub-agents. A rare chance to make money, 
Write for terms and specimen of erasing. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., 
X483 La Crosse, Wis. 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Thirty-fourth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September, 14, 1893. 
New college building, elevators, restaurant, read- 
ing rooms and laboratories. Everything modern. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. Send for Lecture Card, Announcement 
and sample of THz CLINIquE Address 


E. Z. BAILEY, M. D.. 
3034 Michigan Ave., Chicago,II! 





Chicago and Return $12. 
Good until November 15, 1893. 
Chicago one way $6.50. 
Vandalia and Illinois Central R. R. 
Only line that goes direct to 
World’s Fair Grounds. 





Rates to Chicago. 
Via Vandalia and Illinois Central as 
low as the lowest. This line goes 
direct to World’s Fair. You can save 


long and expensive transfer in Chicago 





by using this line to the Fair. 





The Summer Session 


oe. 


The Morgan Park Academy 


—-OFrF— 


The University of Chicago 


Extends from July 1 to September 
22, 1893. Courses under able and 
experienced instructors in all sub- 
jects required for admission to the 
best colleges. Special courses for 
teachers. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS are 
only 8 miles distant from the Acad- 
emy and are easily accessible. 


BOARD AND ROOMS VERY LOW. 
The School Year begins October 1, 1893. 
For the new illustrated Calendar, 


address 
THE DEAN, 


At Morgan Park, Ills. 








SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
Freeman P'., Beacon St., Boston, Macs. Vo- 
cal, Literary and other Art Studies. send for 
plan of Summer Term, July 1, Lake Biuff, Ill., 
near Chicago, wth Art Course tor Teachers 
and Clergymen at World’s Fair. 





HAP RIS’ PERMANENT CANCER Cure. 


j 00 CASH will be paid each and every 
+m, teacher who will send us names and 
addresses of persons suffering with Cancer. $1.00 
for each name and address sent, payable when 
remedy is ordered. Cancers cured too, as can be 
proven by testimonials and references of profess- 
ors in medical colleges, catholic priests, protes- 
tant ministers and medical doctors. 
stamps for books and testimonials. 

JNO. .B. HARRIS, )} 


Box 58. Proprietor, § Rutaw, ALA. 


A VISIT 

To the WORLD’S FAIR 
Without a VISIT 

TO WASHINGTON 

Will be Incomplete. 

The BALTIMORE & OHIO 
Is the only Direct Route 
Between Chicago and Washington; 
Also the Picturesque Route 
And the Historic Route. 
Through Pullman Sleeping Cars 
From Chicago, 

St. Louis 

And Cincinnati 

To Baltimore, Philadelphia 
And New York. 

All Through Trains 


Run via Washington. 





SEE page 11 for full and specific in- 
formation as to new and enlarged 
plans of ‘‘The World’s Fair Protective 
Entertainment Association.” This 
page fully explains the ‘Bond Plan,” 








which insures you a safe, attractive 


Send 4 cent) and economical place to stay while 


you visit the World’s Fair. 





TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 





Will School Officers as well as Teachers 








Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical educators we have, say it 
is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can 
instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, 
than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 
of study with these helps as he can without them—a fact which School Boards should no 
longer overlook, 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to secure every 
facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. These facts should be 
arged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, all around the Room, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Globe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 
Blackooards of slated paper that you can hang up for the children at home, or d/ack- 
“2ards put on to every square inch of surface in the school room are cheap and of great 
value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. The BEsT surface, that which has been 
tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 


Hon. S, R. THOMPSON, late State Supt. of Public Instruction of NeprasKA, writes as follow<: 
“The Slated Paper ordered for blackboards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the 
purpose—in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


Prof. A. B. CRUMP, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in a recent letter says: “I bought of you last year, 
slated paper for Blackboards, and found it to be just as you recommended it. Please fill the following 
order, etc. I could not do my work without plenty of 


Biliack boards, 
and your slated paper exactly and fully fills the bill.” 
For Circularr and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, for 


reply, and send direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 





ST, LOUIS, MO 
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ARE the funds on hand,— and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 





WE oUGHT now, to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? Don’t you think so 
too? 





YES, it is fatiguing to climb, it is so 
much easier to admire and consort 
with medocritics, but it is fatal. Let 
us remember that. 


CoLUMBUS turned over the leaf toa 
grand new page and opened for you 
and for me the book of destiny. Let 
us read it aright. 


ee 


EVERY great idea must have a visi- 
ble enfolding. The ‘*World’s Fair’ is 
the illustration and enfolding of the 
idea of Columbus in discovering a 
new world, Let us go up together 
and celebrate the jubilee. 











Do not allow the grandeur of “The 

Worlds Fair” to escape us. 
epee 

Do not let us measure the grandeur 
of the ‘‘Worlds Fair” by the purblind 
sight of moles. We need to lovk at it 
with the far-searching, far-reaching 
eye of the eagle. 





Do not disturb the children, if they 
are listening to an interior voice. It 
may teach them greater things than 
they get out of the printed text-book. 





Agents Wanted. 

Bia Pay for vacation work right in 

our own county. Exclusive territory. 

No book canvassing. For terms and 

articulars address Work and — 
ublishing Co., East 9th po (YY. 

C. A. Bidg.) Kansas City, M 


Cerrodanie. 

THE great new bd discovered cure 
for rheumatism and neuralgia. Based 
on the ‘‘germ theory’’ of the cause of 
the disease, Original with the inven. 
tor of this medicine, and demonstrated 
to be the only correct theory. Has 
cured thousands. Put up in capsules 
at $1.00 per box. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price by 

Address THE CERRODANIE Co. 
For 16 page phamplet. Decatur, Iil. 


THE SCHOOL AGENCY, 
HARE, POPE and DEWBERRY, M’ngrs. 








ALABAMA. 


Teachers in constant demand. Schools 
furnished with teachers FREE of COST. 
Teachers aided in securing schools at small 


cost, School property rented and sold. 
NOW IS THE TIME. 


Send for Cieculasp. 


Send for Circulars 





Experience—the Best Teacher. 


So the saying goes. The experience 
of other teachers is that the fruit 
lands of South Texas are a most pro- 
fitable investment. North Galveston 
is the richest in industrial and agri- 
cultural resources of any spot in the 
State. It offers a splendid opportuni- 
Wy for investors and home-seekers. 

or particulars address the North 
Galveston Association, Box 963, Minn- 
of Minn. 








THE BOND PLAN FOR COTTAGES OR TENTS. 


HE special advantages of the Bond Plan is, that it 7vsuses to each holder all 
the advantages of ““The World’s Fair Protective Entertainment Associa: 


tion,” 


no matter what the pressure may be for accommodations. 


The St. Louis 


Trust Company, with a capital and surplus of $3,000,000, has been appointed 


Any further information or explanation will be given promptly with 
pleasure. All bonds are transferable. Please to select ear/y your Bond from any 
ot the following dates or series and send in your orders. 


26 SERIES OF ONE WEEK, $6.00 BOND. 
Each series of bonds are numbered from 1 to 2,000. 


1st Series May ist to May 7th, both inclusive. No. 1 to 2,000 
Qnd “ 8th “ “ 14th, “ “ “< “ “ 
8rd “ “ 15th “ “cc 21st, “cc ft “ “ “ 
4th 6e “ 29nd “ “ec 28th, “ec “ “ “ “ 
5th “ “ 29th “ June 4th, “se i “ “ce “ 
6th “ June 5th “ os 11th, “ “ “ “ “ 
7th c “ 12th “sc “ 18th, “ “ “ “é “ 
8th “ “ 19th Lid “ 25th, “cc “oc “cc “ “c 
9h “« 26th “July 2nd, “ 4 ” - “s 
200bi:; «“*:)) delyy.. ees $5“ 9th, “ 5 “ “ ¢ 
llth “ “ 10th “ “ 16th, “c “ “cc “ “ 
12th “ ac 17th “ oc 23rd, “ “ec “ “ “ 
18th “ “ 24th “ “ 30th, “cc “ “ “ “ 
14th “ “ 3lst “ce Aug. 6th, 6c “ “ “ “ce 
15th “ Aug. Tth “ce ity 13th, “ “ce “ “ “ 
16th “cc “oo 14th “ “ 20th, ee “cc “ se “ 
17th “ “ec 21st “ “ 27th, iid “ “ “ “ 
18th “ce “ 28th 6. Sept. rd, “ce “ce “cc c “ 
19th “cc Sept. 4th “ “ 10th, “ “ oe “ “ 
20th “ Me Bids" a:4> vol Teh,“ % ¥ ° “ 
21st “ 46 18th c “ 24th, “ “ “cc “ ae 
a. 'S oe See OC. ist, “ ¥ * « “ 
23rd “ Oct. 2nd “ “ sth, “ “ “ce “ce “ 
24th “ tT? 9th “ “ 15th, “cs “ “ “oc “ 
25th “ “ 16th be “ 22nd, 4 “cc “ “ oc “ 
26th ““ “ 23rd “cc “ 29th, “ “ oe “ec “ 


13 SERIES OF Two WEEKS, $11.00 BoND. 
Each series of Bonds are numbered from 1 to 2,000. 
1st Series from May 3rd to May 16th, both inclusive. No. 1 to 2,000. 
“cc “e “ 


2nd $6 EO or Sy 

3rd “a “cc “cc 81st “ June 18th, “ “cc “c “ “ 
4th ‘“ “« Junel4th “ “ 27th, “ ss Pi, SH - 
5th “ “ “ce 28th “ July 11th, “ “cc “ “ “ce 
6th ‘ec “ July 12th “ ‘ec 25th “ “ “ “cc ity 
Tth “ce “cs “ 26th “ Aug. 8th. “ce “ “ “ “ 
Sis“ ¢ Aug. 9th *  “ 22nd, “ ae ei Tee GS 
Oth, .,“ < . © Sie" ete 5th, f bs ee A, 208 
10th “oe “ Sept. 6th “ec “ 19th, se “cc “ce “cc “ 
llth “ “ ii > 20th “ce Oct. 3rd, “ “cc “ “ “ 
12th “ “ Oct. 4th iti “ 17th, “cc ac “ “ “cc 
13th “cc “ ii) 18th “ Oct . 31st, “ “ “ 66 “ 

6 SERIES, OF 4 WEEKS, $20.00 BonD. 


Each series of bonds are numbered from 1 to 2,000. 


1st Series from May 10th to June 6th, both inclusive. No. 1 to 2,000. 
“ “ “ 


2nd “ June Tth “ July 4th, 

Srd “ July Sth “ Aug. 1st, “i 9 eee SIs 
4th “ “ Aug. 2nd “ “cc 29th, “ be “cc ‘cc 7 
Sth ‘“ «30th 6“ Sept. 26th, “6 On: Oca Bi 
6th “ “ Sept.27th “ Oct. 24th, “ “ aren. ee 


These bonds are issued in series, as to time und price, so as to accom- 
modate all, and are good for day and date, as stipulated therein. Purchasers 
who wish to secure certain specified dates, should order bonds at once, cover- 





trustee for the Bond Holders, and will receive the proceeds from the sale of 
said Bonds and pay over the same to said Association, only on the certified 
vouchers, of the World’s Fair Protective Entertainment Association, that said 
accommodations are provided. 

These Bonds, as you observe, are issued in //vee denominations. 

The $6.00 Bond pays for one room, with accommodations for two persons 
one week. 

The $11.00 Bond pays for one room, with accommodations for two persons 
two weeks. 

The $20.00 Bond pays for one room with accommodations for two persons 
four weeks. 

Explanation—Suppose you decide to spend one week at the World’s 
Fair, arriving in Chicago June 12. You look for June 12 to June 18 in 
the one-week series of Bonds, and find that June 12 to 18 is in the 7th series. 
You then send to us draft or money order for a $6.00 Bond. Stating that 
you want a one-week Bond, 7/4 Series, June 12 to 18, and we will send the 
Bond to you /egistered by return mail. 

Send by draft, money order, or registered letter. Make your draft or 
money order payable only to the St. Louis Trust Co, St. Louis, Mo. Use 
same form or method in selecting any other date or any other series of Bonds. 
Remember that 

The $6 OO Bond pays for one room with accommodation for TWO 
persons One week. 

The $11.00 Bond pays for one room with accomodotions for TWO 
persons two weeks. 

The $20.00 Bond pays for one room with accommodations for TWO 
persons four weeks. 





ing those dates. Address 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Managing Ed. American Journal of Education, 


1120 Pine St., ST. LOU S, MO. 
Refer to St. Louis National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 





This plan, you see, furnishes accom. 
modations for all at less rates than at 
any other desirable place in the city 
of Chicago, or for about one dollar per 


The charges in our cottages will be 
the same as in tents, and all will be, 
in some cases, less, than one dollar 
per day for each person. See page 11. 

Cottages have been erected so that 


those who prefer cottage accommoda- | y 


tion to tent accommodations can se- 
cure them without extra cost, or at a 
rate of one dollar per day. See page 
11, 

Ot course, all will be ‘‘guests’’ of 
the‘‘New Congress Hotel,”’and all will 
be entitled to the privileges of the 


lectures and entertainments in the 
Auditorium. 


WE should remember, as teachers, 
that our pupils do not stop when we 
stop. They goon into the new great 





life of humanity. 





Instructive Books, 


Full of investment lore, descriptiveof 
the wonderful industrial city, North 

Galveston Texas, mailed free. You 
will learn from them of the safest and 
most profitable investment on the 
present day market —North Galveston 
city realty and fruit lands. If you've 
a few dollars which await a good in- 
vestment, address the North Galves- 
Pa Association, Box 963, Minneapolis, 

n. 





AGENTS $50to $00, 


Ladies or Gents, Best seller known, jaar 
ed atevery house, — of business or farm 
the year round. “Home” Electric ed 
~ pen gy eer ante 
Saatently te 
mau Go seain wana corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists 
machinery, &e. Ciean, 





Noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No jo experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 


W. ©. HARRISON & CO., Columbus, 0. 








THIS year, 1893, is to be made by 
“The World’s Fair” grander than all 





the rest of the centary. 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? This should be looked after 
and provided for in all the States 
without further delay. 


— 
+e? e+ 


WE ovuGHT to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and State 
officers are paid in every State in the 
Union, and as fast as practical, we 
should provide for longer school terms 
so that the children would not lose 
during the long vacation, the most that 
they are taught while they attend 
school during the short terms. 








The Nicaragua Canal. 





A LECTURE BEFORE THE ALABAMA 
NORMAL COLLEGE AT FLORENCE. 





[For the American Journal of Education.] 


Ev. J. H. Bryson, D. D., of 

Huntsville, Ala., lectured be- 

tore the faeulty and students of the 

State Normal College, April 4th, on 

this important subject. The college 

chapel was packed with an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

Dr. Bryson’s lecture was illustrated 
by means of several large and hand- 
some maps. In every respect the lec- 
ture was charming and entertaining. 

This was the sixth of a series of 
lectures inaugerated by President Jas. 
K. Powers, for the benefit of the col- 
lege and city. The following gentle- 
men have appeared in the order 
named : 

Thomas Nelson Page, Readings. 

John Temple Groves, The Reign of 
the Demagogue. 

Ex-Gov.‘‘Bob”’ Taylor, The Fiddle 
and the Bow. 

Dr. B. Filbeck, Conversation as a 
Fine Art. 

Mr. William Garrett Brown, The 
Genesis of the Southern Confederacy. 

“ALABAMA.” 





ProFr. J. W. WOODWARD, of Greens- 
bury, Ky., says truly that “our 
government exists for the culture of 
her citizens, and the friends of educa- 
tion should harmonize their plane, and 
take up the aggressive.”’ 





Ir is worth while to let the people 
know, that for onedollar per day, they 
ean be safely and splendidly cated for 
while they visit ‘‘The World’s Fair,” 
at Chicago. See page 11. 





Ir does not take long, if you look on 
page 11, to convince you that you can 
be safely and splendidly lodged and 
furnished two good meals ata cost of 
one dollar. 





THE name of J. A. B. Lovett, Ph. 
D., President of Blount College, 
Blountsville, Ala., has been placed on 
the program for an address before the 
educators of this and other countries, 
at our auditorium in the World’s 
Fair Protective Entertainment Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Lovett’s name is fa- 
miliar to the educators of this coun- 
try. He is one of the best educa- 
tional organizers in the land; and 
as a leader in educational affairs, his 
name is a synonym of success. In 
honoring Dr. Lovett with a prominent 
place on the program, the committee 
have honored themselves and the 
cause they represent. Dr. Lovett’s 
theme will be, ‘Ancient and Modern 
Methods of Astronomical Research,’’ 
in which he will exhibit the ‘‘Stel- 
escope,’’? a new astronomical instru- 
ment of his own invention. 

“‘Home and School,’ from Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Alex. L. Peterman, editor, 
is one of the strongest, spiciest, most 
independent advocates of better 
schools, better compensation and 
longer school terms, which comes to 
our sanctum. It gives a man more 
backbone than a glass of genuine ‘‘old 
Kentucky bourbon,” if all reports as 
to ‘Kentucky bourbon” are true. We 
speak rather more from heresay, than 
from practical knowledge, so far as 
the “‘old bourbon” is concerned, how- 
ever. We wish the teachers of Ken- 
tucky would circulate 100,000 copies of 
this paper among the tax-payers of 
the State. It would open their eyes, 
and the cost to the teachers would 
come back to them many times over. 

State Supt. Ed. Peter Thompson 
has a large number of faithful, effect- 
ive helpers in the great work he is 
doing for Kentucky. Prof. J. J. 
Dickey, member of the State Board ot 
Education, edits the Jackson Hustler; 
Superintendent Emmert, of Monroe, 
the Tompkinsville Enterprise; Super- 
intendent Ewing, of Cumberland, the 
Burksville Herald; Superintendent 
Gullion, of Carroll, the Carrollton 
Democrat; and Superintendent Glenn, 
of Hopkins, the Madisonville Hustler 
These five papers exercise a great in- 
fluence in favor of better schools. 





INTELLIGENCE "may not give us 
equal distribution, but it will help to 
give us equitable distribution. This is 
what the people want, an equitable 
distribution of earnings and profits. 
They will get it only when they be- 
come intelligent enough to legislate 
for themselves instead of having as 
now corporation counsels legislating 
for them, 





Every machine is an idea clothed 
upon and dressed up by mind-power. 
Is not the mind which conceives more 
than this one product? Is it not worth 
more? We think so. 
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A writer in Harper's Magazine 
lately uttered a note of warning to 
young men to wake up and cultivate 
themselves, or their sisters would not 
deign to look down far enough to know 
them 








New Books. 


A book of unusual interest for 
thoughtful people is well on in the process of 
making, and may be expected shortly. It 
has to do with that remarkable bloom of 
philosophic thought which has come to be 
known as New England Tryanscendentalism. 
And this is the movement represented above all 
by Emerson—the movement in which for the first 
time in America the plummet of human thought 
was fearlessly cast into the depths of existence in 
hope of finding the true measure of human life. 

Closely associated with Emerson, and moved 
by the same lofty purpose, was A. Bronson Ol- 
cott. And in the forthcoming volume an extended 
chapter, by Dr. Wm. T Harris, will deal with 
“The Philosophy of Bronson Olcott and the 
Transcendentalists.”” Running through the chap- 
ter, and constituting by no means the least inter- 
esting part of it, is the thread of Dr. Harris’ own 
personal reminiscence, By means of this thread 
the reader will be able to see clearly the practical 
workings of a vital aspect of philosophy, then so 
new in America, though so old in the world. He 
will be able to see how this aspect of philosophy 
was specially suited to serve, first as a means of 
émancipation from the superficial, materialistic 
forms of thought then prevalent in both England 
and America, and secondly as the natural intro- 
duction to the still more adequate and thorough- 
going system of thought of which to-day Dr. 
Harris himself stands as the unquestioned chief 
representativs on this side the Atlantic. 

We shall return to this theme as soon as the 
promised volume makes its appearance. 

W. M. B. 


A General History for Colleges and 
High Schools. pp. 759. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M.» 
Professor of History and Political Economy in 
the University of Cincinnati. Author of “Ancient 
History,” “Medixval and Modern History,” etc. 
Boston and London, Ginn & Co.,, 1892. 

We know of but qne other outline of General 
History worthy of comparison with this work, 
and that is Mr, Freeman’s general sketch. In the 
latter the vital points are seized and articulated 
with a precision possible only to a great master 
of the subject. To the clearness and due propor- 
tioa of Mr. Freeman Prof. Myers has evidently 
sought to add—and has succeeded in adding—a 
fine flavor of interest, rendering his book really 
attractive to the general reader. So that with 
nearly double the matter contained in Freeman’s 
sketch, it is yet probable that the average student 
will be able to-handle Prof. Myers’ book wih 
greater ease ‘and with more positive results, 
Freeman’s sketch is admirable as a fex¢ where the 
teacher is an adept in history, and has a veritable 
genius for teaching this subject. We believe that 
for nine out of ten of the teachers actually en- 
gaged in the teaching of general history, Prof. 
Myers’ book will prove the more effective instru- 
ment. We ought to add that the publishers have 
done their work well, and have added very mate- 
rially to the value of the book by generously fur- 
nishing it with maps specially suited to render 
clear the geographical aspect of history at its va- 
rious epochs, A large number of other illustra- 
tions are also given—not merely to catch the eye, 
but giving valuable aid to the historical imagina- 
tion, 
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The School Review: a Journal of 
Secondary Education. Edited by J. G.Schurman, 
President of Cornell University. Published by 
Cornell University, Ithica, N. Y. 

Dr. Schurman’s capacity for work seems to be 
well nigh boundless, He has organized the Sage 
School of Philosophy, and takes an active part in 
its practical working. He is President «f Cornell 
University. He is editor of The Philosophical Re- 
view. He is editor of The School Review. Either 
of these might well occupy the time of any man 
of ordinary capacity. All these functions he not 
only performs, but performs each as if it were his 
Special, exclusive, chosen field. 

The School Review takes high rank among the 
few publications devoted to secondary education. 
And the work done is so much the more valuable, 
as the whole scheme of Secondary Education is 
now in transition state, and specially needs guid- 
ance from those in position to survey calmly the 
whole field of education, and thus to apprehend 
more clearly the precise functions of institutions 
standing midway between the district school and 
the university (as now commonly organized to 
include the higher academic training). The 
School Review was born in January, and has, 
within its first four numbers, presented many ar- 
ticles of special interest and high value. The 
spirit of the Review may be gathered from the 
editor’s article on ‘‘The Outlook for the Curricu- 


es 
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the article may be inferred from the following 
phrase used in the article as expressive of the 
purpose of education: ‘Not for this or that func. 
tion, but for manhood, simply.”” Nothing sounder 
could be conceived, It is the core of the whole 
matter, 

The Review is published monthly (10 months) at 
$1.50 for the year. 
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In the April Century, the last uf 
“The Letters of Two Brothers’—General ang 
Senator Sherman—will be of striking interest, 
Since they give an intimate account of the relg. 
tions between General Grant and General Sher. 
man after the war, including the trouble between 
President Johnson and General Grant, involving 
General Sherman, and Grant’s candidacy for the 
Presidency. 





The University Extension World, 
A Monthly Journal for Extending and Popular. 
izing Higher Education, under the official direc. 
tion of the University Extension Department of 
the University of Chicago, Edited by George 
Henderson ‘and Edward Bensley, with a corps of 
able associates. 

This journal is another of the new publications 
from the University Press of Chicago (D, C, 
Heath & Co., Directors.) The April number pre. 
sents an article on “Fundamental Principles of 
University Exten-ion,” by Jesse D. Montgomery, 
Honorary Secretary, Exeter Centre, England, 
The article emphasizes the significance of “spon. 
taneity” as the test of vitality in any movement, 
and presents proofs of the spontaneovs character 
of the University Extension Movement. Among 
other articles of interest, that by J. J. Findlay, on 
“University Extension and the Problem of Sec- 
ondary Training,” is well worthy of careful read- 
ing, as suggesting ways by which a higher grade 
of efficiency inthe average teacher in secondary 
schools might be secured. 

The editorial notes, together with “Talks with 
Lecturers,” by Prof. Moulton, are full of valuable 
suggestions, while attention is drawn to a vital 
aspect of the subject (with wide open doors for 
abuse of terms) under the heading, “University 
Extension Nomenclature.” 

Readers interested in the general subject will 
do well to consult Zhe University Extension World. 
The price is $1.00 a year. 





Mrs. FRANCIS Hopson BURNET? 
tells, inthe EXHIBITION NuMBER of Scribner's, 
why she came to America in her childhood, The 
reminiscences are illustrated by R. B. Bir. h, who 
helped to make “Little Lord Fauntleroy” famous, 





W. D. Hows contributes to the 
EXHIBITION NUMBER of Scribner's some charm- 
Ing reminiscences of his boyhood in his father's 
printing officein Ohio. It will be Illustrated with 
ten drawings by A. B. Frost. 





The Pedagogical Seminary for 
March, 1893, presents the following table of con- 
tents: (1) Editorial; (2) A Scheme of Classifica- 
tion for Child-Study, by William H, Burnham; 
(3) Feelings and Ideas of Sex in Children, by 
Prot. Earl Barnes; (4) Individual Differences in 
the Imagination of Children, by Wm, H, Burn- 
ham; (5) The Physical Education of Woman, by 
Prof. A. Morse; (6) Mirror Writing and Left- 
handedness; (7) Literature; and (8) Notes. 

In his editorial, Dr. Hall, as usual, gives 4 
summary view of the field covered by the contents 
of the number, And this number alone, in which 
special prominence is given to the natural history 
of childhood, ‘‘contains digests of some 17,000 
pages of carefully selected and recent educational 
literature,” which digests are “largely chips from 
our topical seminary work at Clark University.” 
Of the articles named, doubtless the one on 
“Imagination in Children’? will prove ot most 
significance and value to the majority of teachers, 
while often the digests of books will stimulate 
desire to possess the books of which the mere 
summary unfolds so many points of interes*. We 
repeat, what we have already said in former ref- 
erences to this publication, that every really earn- 
est teacher ought to have access to the Pedagogical 
Seminary. Dr. Hall intimates a hope of being 
able shortly to add to Clark University an “ideal 
school for young children” wherein the results of 
investigation thus far made can be further vital- 
ized, and thus more perfectly illustrated, through 
actual application of them in the school-room-the 
teachers in such case to be the best available in 
native ability, in training and in experience. 
Such model school would go far toward making 
Clark University the educational Mecca of 
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WASHINGTON 


D. CG. 
EDITION 


\merican Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 


RIGHT must more and more enter in- 
folaw, and when right makes itself 
law, it becomes absolute. 





“EacH of these degrees—father, 
mother, child, school, city, country, 
humanity—is one of the rungs in the 
ladder which leads to God,” 


INTELLIGENCE such as we generate 
in all our schools will make every 
mind toil for you, every water-fall, 
every magnetic effluence. The whole 
globe has a subterranean network of 
yeins; there is in this network a pro- 
digious circulation of water, oil, fire. 
Pierce those veins; make this water 
feed your fountains, this oil your 
lamps, this fire your hearths, its bread 
feed all humanity. 








THE possible always realizes itself, if 
only we know enough. Still it is 
necessary to seize it, to put the yoke 
of the real upon it, to frame it in the 
actual. The abstract idea must trans- 
form itself into the concrete; what it 
loses in beauty it will gain in ueeful- 
ness; all we need is more intelligence. 





To whom do the children belong? 
First to the father who .engenders, 
then to the mother who gives birth, 
then to the master who teaches, then 
to the city that civilizes, then to the 
country which is the mother supreme, 
then to humanity, who is the great 
ancestor and for whom they must be 
trained, not only to live, but to die 
for, if necessary. 

RigutT and duty are parallel; taxes 
must be proportional and progressive; 
a leveling up—not down—without de- 
viation ; and above the whole, making 
part of all, that straight line, the law. 

INTELLIGENCE is not an abstraction. 
It teaches all the law that two and 
two make four. When we have given 
to each the share which belongs to 
him it still remains to give the share 
which does not belong to him. What 
are we to understand by that? We 
are to understand the immense re- 
ciprocal concession which each owes 
to all, and which all owe to each, and 
which is the whole of social life. 











Ir we but have the eyes to see, we 
may know that grand events are 
sketching themselves. . Behind this 
visible work of our teachers stands 
the invisible. One conceals the other. 
The visible work seems crude and 
simple, the invisible sublime. It is 
Strange and beautiful. It has been 
hecessary to make use of the ma- 
terials of fhe past. Beneath a scaf- 
folding of ignorance, selfishness and 
barbarism, a temple of civilization is 





building. 


THE SILVER:MEDAL AND DIPLOMA OF MERIT. 


“With commendation from great potentates.””—SHak. 


E have before stated the fact that ‘‘The International Jury of Awards’’ 

of the World’s Fair, at Paris, decreed ‘‘a Diploma of Merit, and a 

Silver Medal to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, at St. Louis, Mo., 

U. 8. A.”?. The Medal and Diploma were sent to us, officially, through the 

State Department at Washington, D. C. The following illustrations show, 
in reduced size, a fac simile of both sides of the Medal received : 








Republic Francaise, 
Ministerie du Commerce, d’Industrie, et des Colonies, 
Exposition Universelle de 1889. 
Le Jury International des Recompenses. 
Decerne une Diplome de 
Medaille d’Argent 
To the “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.”’ 
Revue Publice par J. B. Merwin, a St. Louis, 
(Missouri) Etats Unis. 
Groupe IT, Classe 6. 
Le President du Conseil 
Commissagire General. 
[Signed] P. Tirard. 


Le Directeur General 
De l Exploitation. 
[Signed] Georges Berger. 


The St. Louis Republic made..editorial mention of the reception of the 
Medal and Diploma of Merit, as follows: 


“The American Journal of Education publishes a fac-simile of the Silver 
Medal it recently received through our State Department from the Govern- 
ment of France. The Medal, valuable in itself as a work of art, is more 
valuable in that it expresses the decision of the Award Committee of the 
French Universal Exposition that this St. Louis journal stands at the head 
of its class in America. The city is much in debt to Mr. J B. Merwin and 
his able associates for the credit it thus secures for the high standacd of ite 
educational work, but much more in debt for the work that entitles it to 
the credit,’’ ; 


St. Louis Truth [and we value these pleasant words all the more highly 
because spoken by Truth to ite thousands of readers] has this to say of the 
Diploma of Merit and the Silver Medal awarded by the ‘Exposition Uni- 
verselle,’’ sent us through the State Department at Washington, D. C.: 


“Tt is not often that St. Louis has such a tribute paid to literary genius, 
as that recently awarded to J. B. Merwin, editor of the American Journal 
of Education. Through the State Department at Washington a Silver 
Medal, and Diploma of Merit, have been sent by the French Republic.’ Mr. 
Wm. M. Bryant and Mr. Schuyler, of the St. Louis High School, have both 
given able criticisms upon the special and peculiar exeellence of the artistic 
work the diploma exhibits. The large silver medal is handsomely en- 
graved on both sides, expressing symbolically the merits of the Journal.” 


We quote, without any betrayal of confidence, we trust, the following 
from United States Senator, Hon. F. M. Cockrell, as a sample one, from 
many private letters of congratulation received : 


“SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


“March 6th, 1892. 
“My Dear Mr. Merwin :— 


“*T was much gratified to learn through the papers that you had received, 
through the State Department, thuugh somewhat tardily, the Diploma of 
Merit, and the Silver Medal, decreed to the American Journal of Education 
by the International Jury of Awards at the Paris Exposition. I congratu- 
late you most heartily upon this well merited recognition of your effective 
work in the West and South for the last quarter of a century. 

“Sincerely yours, 





“F, M. CocKRELL.”’ 


THE FACT 


That AYER’S Sarsaparilla CURES 
oTHERS of Scrofulous Diseases, 
Eruptions, Boils, Eezema, Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Dyspepsia, Rheu-. 
matism; and Catarrh should be con- 
vincing that the same. course of 
treatment WILL CURE you. .All 
that has been said of the wonderful © 
cures effected by the use of — 


AYER'S | 
Sarsaparilla: 


during the past 50 years, truthfully 
applies to-day. Itis, in every sense, 
The Superior Medicine. Its cura- 
tive properties, strength, effect, and 
flavor are always the same; and for 
whatever blood diseases AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla is taken, they yield to 
this treatment. When you ask for 


AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


don’t be induced to purchase any of 
the worthless substitutes, which are 
mostly mixtures of the cheapest. in- 
gredients, contain no sarsaparilla; 
have no uniform standard of ap- 
pearance, flavor, or-effect, are blood- 
purifiers in°‘name only, and are of- 
fered to you because there is more 
profit in selling them. Take 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. a &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; ce $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 








THE teachers of Missouri found that 
by circulating 150,000 copies of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
among the people, that the money it 
had cost them, $1.50 per year, has been 
returned to them many times over, in 
the average increase of wages from 
$27 per month to an average of $47.50 
per month. 

Can we not unite now and make the 
compensation an even $50 per month 
as @ minimum, in all the States? We 
can afford, with our growing wealth, 
to do this now. In fact, we cannot 
afford not to do this, for this would 
insure competent teachers for pearly 
all our country schools. 

WE publish lengthy extracts, and 
yet all too brief, of the admirable and 
exhaustive address of Prof. Wm. M. 
Bryant, of the St. Louis High School, 
on the possibilities of a Pedagogical 
Soviety. This able paper wil! com- 
mand the attention of those interested 
—abroad as well as at home. 

THE catalogue of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, will be sent on ap- 
plication to Geo. M. Bartlett, Secre- 
tary. Examinations for entrance 10 
“The Manual Training School’ will 


be held June 8, from 9 till 8 o’clock, 
and Sept. 18. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Wabash World’s Fair Rates. 





Beginning Tuesday, April 25, and 
continuing uutil Octeber 31, 1893, 
World’s Fair tickets to Chicago and 
return will be on sale at the Wabash 
ticket offices, southeast’ 6orner Broad- 
way and Olive street and Union De- 
pot, at $12, good for return passage 
until November 15, 1898. 

Special one way tickets will be sold 
during the same period at $6.50, 

Round and single trip tickets will 
be sold during the same period to 
Kansas City at the same rates; to St. 
Joseph at $13.60 for the round trip and 
$7.15 one way; to Council Bluffs and 
Omaha at $17 for the round trip and $9 
one way, with return limit on round 
trip tickets same as to Chicago. 

All tickets are good for continuous 
passage only in either direction. 


New and elegant vestibuled trains, 
specially prepared for World’s Fair 
traffic, will run day and night over 





A Texi-Book on Geometry. Revised 
Edition. By G. A Wentworth, A.M., Professor 
of Mathematics in Philips Exeter Academy. 
Boston, Ginn & Co, 

This book is admirable for the precision and 
adequacy of its definitions, and for the clearness’ 
compactness and finish of its demonstrations. In 
these respects the effect is heightened through the 
extended use of abbreviations, constituting an 
approximate geometrical short hand. 

The work gives in complete outline the ele- 
ments of geometry, both plane and solid—the lat 
ter including solids of curved as well as of plane 
surfaces, and culminating in a simple treatment 
of the fundamental properties of conic sections, 

The last edition was issued in 1888, and deserves 
the wide use to which it has been put. Along 
with this has come, inevitably, a slight dimness of 
type, due to wear of the plates (¢. g., first line of 
demonstration, p. 282). 








HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


918 and 916 Olive ®t. Bt Loais. M . 





the Wabash. 





VANS 





NO COAL 
AND ASHES 
TO CARRY. 


O YOU KNOW 





ONE CENT AN HOUR 


Will Warm a Room with 


BARLER’S 


IDEAL OIL 
HEATER? 


FOR CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Haw ahd McPherrin, Oskaloosa, Iowa, writes: ‘‘It is 
an ‘Ideal’ Heater. 

E.B. Brown, Manager Vacuum Co,, Baltimore, Md., 
says: “The Stove is most satisfactory and our 
house would be incomplete without it.” 

C. W. Kitts, Springfi 
gives double satisfaction; twice the money would 
not buy it if others could not be had.” 

E, E. Wooley, Roodhouse, Ill., states ‘*The ‘Ideal’ 
is the only Oil Heater that could ever interest me.”’ 


We have sold a good many thousands and they all say 


Simply perfect and powerful.’ 


eld, Pa., writes: ‘*The ‘Ideal’ 


the same. Have you a room that is 
not warm enough? 


Send for our Cireular and mention this paper, 


Huette-Barler Mfg. Co., 
Aug. C, Lammers, } 


111 & 113 

Lake Street, ObiCago, 
Spcial ent for 

8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
No. 15, S, 4th St. 





JOHNSTON'S 
District School Series Maps, 


EACH MAP 33x27 INCHES. 


Price of each Map, on Cloth, Varnished and Mounted on Plain Common ollers, 


United States 

. laces orteapenrareoeentates sosquecvrecrees 
~ ete ppepeseunnepeoiee 

District School Set, Six Numbers............... 


District School Set, in Spring Roller Oase...... 
District School Set, on Spring Rollers,in Veneer Cases.... ........ccccccccccccccccccececee 





on Common Rollers, 33x27 inches, $ 2 00 
eeteeee ° os se 

a et 

se “ 38x27 ee 2 00 

ee ee 38x27 e 2 00 

8:4 se 27x38‘ 2 00 

ee as ee ee ee - ce 15 00 

CO eeoereceseveccccesses cecececcccccescecoecces 25 00 

2 00 


In the Sizes the FIRST number is the WIDTH from left to right. 
P. 8. Be sure and write for Discounts and clip out what you need and 


send it in with your inquiry. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


1120 PINE STREET, 


ST, LOUIS, MO, 
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ISITORS 


——TO THE-—— 


Won Pei 


weer rw ee 6 = Ae 


SHOULD PROCURE 
TRANSPORTATION 
ENABLING THEM 
TO VISIT 


ST, LOUIS 


EITHER GOING 
OR RETURNING. 


—— 


HE citizens of St. Louis 


have subscribed nearly a}- 


MILLION DOLLARS in or- 
der to have ample funds to 
ENTERTAIN VISITORS 
during the World’s Fair, and 
it will more than maintain its 
reputation as the 


CARNIVAL 
CITY 
OF 
AMERICA! 


St. Louis is also the leading 
manufacturing city of the west 
and southwest, its RAPID 
TRANSIT SERVICE is the 
best in America, its Parks are 
the GRANDEST on the Con- 
tinent, and its Public Buildings 
are among the finest. Its 
Schools and Universities are 
also well worthy a visit, and 
the attractions of the city ure 
countless and varied. 


Those contemplating a 
visit to St. Louis should 
send for programmes and 
particulars to the 


BUREAU: OF INFORMATION, 


AUTUMNAL FESTIVITIES 
Association, St. Louis. 





A. J. CHILD & SON. 
209-211 Market St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Do a general Commission Business ang 
fill all manner of Country orders for Sup. 
plies at Wholesale Prices. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS FREE, 
Mention American Fournal of Education. 





ASH 


PRIZES 


FOR CLUBS, 








cl ye 
FIPTY PAGE MAGAZINE, COLORED 
COVERS, ILLUSTRATED AND EDITED 
iy MMISSIONS and 
Large CASH CO NS an 
PRIZES. Agents make &0 to $75 month. 
THE KINDERGARTEN News, BuFFALo, N.Y, 


22444445444 44454464464664 
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THE TRUTH PLAINLY SPOKEN. 


— “If you have room 

to plant but one grape 

e vine it should be the 

by «GREEN MOUNTAIN.” It 

isthe most desirable, 

hardy, out-of-door, 

EARLY GRAPE known 

Send for free circular, 

giving full informa- 
tion, Address 


A STRIKING pastel by Robert Blum, 
entitled, ““A Daughter of Japan,’ has been most 
accurately reproduced, in color, as the frontispiece 
for the EXHIBITION NUMBER Of Scribner's. 


All Trains 
of the 





To Chicago 





Big Four Route 


Pass in full Panoramic View of the 
buildings of the World’s Fair on an El- 
evated Track, affording passengers an 
excellent view from the car windows 








A Station at the Grounds 


has been established for the convenience 
of patrons. From the Exposition the 
route is through six miles of the beauti- 
ful suburbs along the lake front to the 
magnificent new Twelfth Street Station, 
convenient to the Auditorium, Victoria, 
Richelieu, Leland, and other principal 
hotels, and the down town business 
portion of the city. 


Unequalled Service 
of Wagner Sleeping Cars, Private Com. 
partment, Sleeping Buffet Cars, Reclin. 
ing Chair Cars, Parlor and Cafe Cars, 


East and West. 


The Big Four Route is the popular 
line between St, Louis, Peoria, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, 
Columbus and New York and Boston. 


The Southwestern Limited Is 
the *‘Finest Train in 
America ”’ 

Running solid every day in the year be- 
tween these great cities with Wagner 
Sleeping Cars, Combination Smoking 
Library and Cafe Cars, and Hotel Din- 


ing cars. 
O. G. MURRAY, D. B. MARTIN, 
Second Vice-Pres Gen. Pass. and 


Cincinnati, O. Ticket Agt. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE AND 
TERMS ON 


. BICYCLES! 


We sell for Cash or on Installments. At Whole- 
sale and Retail. 


dD. SNITJER, 








sath) 1118 Olive St., St, Louis, Mo. 


Elegant Coaches and Hotel Dining Cars, 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 











“AMONG Tt THE stil 


=———— 


the title of an attractive and 
highly interesting book issued 
py the Passenger Department 
the Kansas City, Ft. Scott 
t Memphis R. R. Co. The 
ok pertains entirely to fruit- 
ising in that great fruit belt 
pi America, the southern slope 
ithe Ozarks, and will prove 
¢@ value not only to fruit- 
rowers, but to every farmer 
wnd home-seeker in other 
States, looking for a farm and 


ome.. 
The book will be mailed free. 


Address, 


J. E. Lockwoop, 


Kansas ihc Mo. 


Ir is said, with a good deal of truth 
, that bare walls, hard, uncomfort- 
ble, unhealthy and ill-constructed 
, do not tend to draw children in 
rge numbers, or inspire much en- 
usiasm either on the part of pupils 
instructors. It pays to give the 

er ‘‘tools to work with,’’ maps, 
lobes, charts, a dictionary and black- 
boards, and your children a comfort- 
ble, properly constructed seat to sit 
pon six hours in the day. Their 
ealth and progress both demand 
ese necessary things. 
















CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
S, E. Cor. Broadway & Olive St. 


WHAT WILL IT COST 


TO Go TO 


Chicago and Back 


And Witness the 


Exhibitions of the World’s Fair 


May to November Next I 


"TWILL GOST BUT A TRIFLE 


If you go via » A accra Trains 


WABASH LINE. 


Fall prema at the St. Louis City 
Ticket Office, 


S. E. cor. Broadway & Olive Sts. 








BLACK BOARDS 


\ F 


ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


, J.B.Merwin. 


HESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


7O4C 





.B, MERWIN, 





Dean Sm: 


SLATED PAPER 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Défail, 


POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to & Yards, 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


Cotumsia, Mo., Sept. st> 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Suppltes, 


yo4 Chestnut Street, St. Louie, Mo 


Please send me as soon as possible, TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 

yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
y pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
‘et you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
of you five years ago isstillin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 

fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
ounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 

— it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also your 


Crayons in usual quantity. 


Yours Truly, 


R. P. RIDER, 
President Stephen's College, 


Colutabia, Mo. 


We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 
ted for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 


For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 





Schools, call upom or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. BAMERWIN.SCHOOL SUPPLY CQ., 


120 Pine Street, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


207 W. 4th st., 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Cc, W. BARDEEN, | HENRY SABIN, 


eae School Journal, 


Editor School Bulletin, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


An agency for Schoos; Colleges 
and Teachers. 


We aim to deal fairly and frankly with all. 
Send for circulars and blanks. Personal corres- 
pondence with Goop TEACHERS solicited. No 
charge to schools or colleges for recommending 
teachers, Address, 

HENRY SABIN, Manager, 


Des Moines, Ia. 


Stop-over Privileges Discon- 
tinued, 

To avoid Shibipelbtice and illegitimate use of 
its tickets, the Wabash Railroad Company has 
found it necessary to discontinue the granting of 
stop-over privileges on all kinds and classes of 
tickets, and after January Ist, 1893, passengers 
will be obliged to purchase tickets from point to 
point, The new arrangement, however’ which 






Bank Counters, Tyler System, Port- 
ale Gost and. Fin in Styles, 


ost and Finish. 
150 Page Catalogue of > lustrated in 


Styles. Best and cheap- 
est on a | great 
a retuation 


Postage “l ge, cogs Foil I lines ol ot 
Desks, Chairs, Tables, 
Cases, Cabinets, poner Bary 
} nacores de ET auetaen. 

pecial work "made te order. 
TYLER DESK CO., Po aie Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 











will be fully explained by any of the Company’s 
Agents, will be found to be equally as convenient 
to the traveling public as the old, while the Com- 
pany will be enabled to protect itself from im- 
position. 


_— 





In this deed or action we become 
greater and readier than the spoken 
word. 


ae. 
ve 





School Discipline ”’ is, that their 


attendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as ** Our Aids”? are more ex- 
tensively used. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WE could fill a dozen such journals 
as this with letiers from friends 
thanking us for the economical ad- 
vantages offered for a visit to “The 
World’s Fair by “The World’s Fair 
Protective Entertainment Associa- 
tion.” Send for circulars ‘Solving 
the Problem’’ of how to see and where 
to stay. 





Maury’s Geographies, 
Davis & Holmes Readers, 
Sandford’s & Venable’s Arithmetics. 


For Terms, Prices, etc., please address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0., 

43-5-7 E. Tenth St., NEW YORK 

It’s an awful thing to ieee upand 
disarange the plans of Providence. 
And more of it’s done, in this matter 
of marrying, than in any other way. 
It’s like mismatching anything else, 
—gloves or stockings,—and wearing 
the wrong ones together; and more’n 
that, if spoils another pair. 





REMEMBER, that it is not how much 
we have, but how much we enjoy 
rationally, that makes happiness. 





CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
800 pretty —— ee Sore Sraite, & names is Siewn, 
, crescen’ 
2 card: 3x4 inches 8c; 3 12c; 44x6 
Boe: te Sega ail pretty oe Go; Susabis Ate: $a0s 
ward ence and price list school 
supplies ree by mall A. J. FOUCH, WARREN, FA, 





Yes, the universal testimony of | 
those who are using our “‘ Aids to | 


use more than doubles both the | 


A. 0.8%" ScHOOL PENS 





LONDON. 
ng Est. 1824. 


Largest and Oldest Pen rhe, In the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
810 Broadway, 


PERRY & € 


Sole Agents, 


NEW YORK. 





A SUGGESTION. 


Among the superintendents, principals and - 
teachers who will read this suggestion are many 
who see no chance for advancement in their 
present calling. Many of these are among the 
brightest and most capable persons in their 
several communities. Because they do not know 
where to turn for a larger income, they continue 
in a helpless way on very. low salareis. In an- 
other circle where they could use and improve 
their talents, they could command two or three 
times their present income. Confined to their 
every-day routine they have no chance to min- 
gle with the world, and the opportunities that 
come to others never come to them. Any such 
person, who is willing to lay aside all preju- 
dices, may become prosperous in the same way 
that thousands of others have “Ct “Ske if they 
will write for ‘‘An Opportunity,” 


T. M. WILLIAMS, 67 Fith Ave., N.Y. 





Shorthand 


Taught by mail or personally. Thorough and 
systematic course. Easy system to learn, «and 
capable of the greatest speed. Positions pro- 
cured when competent. Course free (condition- 
ally). New Standard Shorthand College, 164-166 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





THE FRISCO LINE 





Is the nepales route from Western 
Kansas all points in Southern 


Kansas, ” pontboremeie Missouri 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 


nearest Ticket Agent of "the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





St. Louis and Oklahoma With- 
out Change, 


The Frisco Line runs through re- 
clining chair cars (seats free) daily, 
without change, between St. Louis 
and Purcell, I. T., via. Wichita, Santa 
Fe route through Oklahoma, This 
is positively the only line that runs 
through cars from St. Louis to Okla- 
homa without change. Now is the 
time to secure a home in Oklahoma 
under the homestead law. Don’t fai! 
to buy your ticket via. the Frisco Line, 
nd_ void change of cars that is nec- 
essary via, other routes, 

For map and pamphlet of Oklahoem 
call upon or address 8. A. Hughes, 19] 
North Broadway, St Louis Mo, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE VERY BEST 


TRAIN SERVICE, 
AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
Toledo, Detroit, 

Cleveland, Buffffio, 
Niagara Falls, 
Albany, New York, 
Boston, 
AND ALL OTHER 


EASTERN and NORTHEASTERN POINTS 


IS THE 


Toledo, St. Louis 2 Kansas CityR.R. 


**CLOVER LEAF ROUTE.” 
Ticket OFFICEs: 
505 Olive St., and Union Depot, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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C. & A. Railroad 


The Great Popular Route from 
8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all pa St & North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern and from St. Louis to Kan- 


d 
hy! an a cee Sort. Pee Ly 
Pullman trio bullet cars, Palace 
Horton Chair ‘Oars, with 
See that your tickets reads via 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
OC. H. Cuarrz.i, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
216 North Broadway, 
®% LOUIS, MO, 


~cars. 
extra 


|| Having | 


a pl. 





IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
. BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS, 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jacksonville-Southeastern Line. 





THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE br- 
TWEEN THE 


NORTH anno SOUTH. 


Now running through trains between ST, LOUIS 
and CHICAGO, known as the 


‘Red Express. 


This road Agri get St the north to 
on the south, 

[ FROM 
HAVANA ro 
Springfield; 

AND FROM 
Springfield to 
Litchfield; 

AND FROM 
LITCHFIELD vo 
COLUMBIA, 


{ On the Illinois River. 


Branches 





This is the Popular Line between the NORTH 
and SOUTH, and has good connections for the 
KAST and WEST. 

Inquiries, either personal or by mail, cheerfully 
and promptly answered. 
>. A. HENDERSON, W. W. KENT, 

Superintendent. Gen, Pass, Agt. 


JACKSONVILIA, ILL. 





\LKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 


! -e Chicagoof theSouth. The tide 
o ~:1vel between St. Louis and Mem- 
3 now turned to the Cairo Short 
Tin ond Illinois Central Route. Their 
new tin leaving St. Louis at 7:50 p. 
m. da‘ly, reaches Memphis at 8:20 a. 
m. ncxt lay, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 
ersand parlor coaches run through. 
Ticket offices 217 North Fourth 8St. 
and Union Depot. 


q Oy Sulit Through Trains 


POSeSeseseooooes 
Seeeeeeeeeeroeee 


ST. LOUIS: ro 


WITH 
DINING CARS, 
VESTIBULED 
DINING ROOM, 
SLEEPING OARS, 
RECLINING 


CHAIR CARS (FREE) 


FROM sttsesesesessers ia 


Burlington 
Route 


KANSAS CITY, 
ST. JOSEPH, 
DENVER, 

ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


ALSO THROUGH SEEPING CARS TO OMAHA. 


ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 





rome PACIFIC COAST. 


The Best Line For Nebraska bead the Black Hills: 


Hours 


uickest Time to DENVER 


COLORADO POINTS. 


——\| TICKET. OFFICE: |lI-—— 


218 North Broadway, . 











Principals, 


graph. 


uses for it. 


money and temper. 


and typewriter supplies. 
A. B. 


Chicago, 


AAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAMAAMAAAAAAAAAALARAAAALAAAAAAALAALAALLAALALAALARLAAMAALLAAALAALALLAALALAALAL 


PIORURUT ERC POO CMAGAOAATAKK CHRTAHOTAEH KEE E eR eREee 


Superintendents of Schools, 


Teacher's, 


And hundreds of popular, 
write us constantly in praise of the Edison Mimeo- 


It’s surprising to us to learn, day by day, fresh 


Edison invented it, but he didn’t know himself 
what a wonderful instrument it was. 
out all the new uses for it. 
for a short while and find out that it can be employed 
to advantage in a way we had never dreamed of. 

The Edison Mimeograph will print 1000 copies 
per hour of any pen-written or type-written matter, 
drawing, or anything that will go upon paper. 

Every Educator should own a Mimeograph. 
costs little, operates easily, keeps clean, and saves time, 


Samples of work free. 
Sold by all first class stationers and dealers in typewriters 


DIcK COMPANY, 
Mew York, 


Ministers 


wide-awake educators, 


POPU ATR RUU CUR UCT 


i 
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We don’t find 
People who buy it, use it 


It 


POOP IAUMP CORT C OECD 


Philadelphia. 
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SORT ECEE ERO R eee 











FAST 'TiAME TO THE SOUTH. 
Your very wants anticipated, Love 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safe 
cured by go ing South over the 
Short ies and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY, 8ST. LOUIS 
TO NEW ORLEANS. 
Leaving St. Louis 7:50 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 8:40 p. m. 
the following day—24 hours and 50 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 8:30 a. m. 
next morning—%4 hours and 40minutes 
en-route. Ce ag the road. 
Agama pent ——- ingca: and 





through ‘coach: et Dies Oem 217 
North Fourth St., and Unioy Depot. 





ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


Are you going? 
advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central line. Three 
trains daily except Sunday, and two 
trains daily. T 


ST. LOUIS | 


hy 


If so, study the 


s is the only line | 


with a Sunday morning train for © 


Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
&. m., arrive at Chicago 4:45 p.m., and 
daily at 9:00 p. m., arrive at ‘Chicago 


7:45a,.m. Daily except Sunday ats: 1810. 


@ m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p. m. 
Rates always as low as the lowest. 


Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad-— 


way and Olive Streets and Union 
Devot. 








